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Taught  by  experts 

After  two  "friendly-fire"  deaths,  Dallas  PD  brings  in  a panel  of 
outsiders  to  look  for  improvements  in  drug-squad  operations 
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A panel  of  outside  experts  has  urged 
the  Dallas  Police  Department  to  inten- 
sify training  for  officers  assigned  to  the 
agency's  new  street-level  drug  squads, 
and  to  standardize  procedures  for  serv- 
ing search  warrants  — a task  the  panel 
termed  “among  the  most  inherently 
hazardous  exm:ises~  narccxics  investi- 
gates are  asked  to  perform. 

The  panel  had  been  appointed  by 
Police  Chief  William  Rathbum  shortly 
after  two  narcotics  officers  were  killed 
in  separate  “friendly  fire”  incidents 
about  six  weeks  apart  Investigaiar  Larry 
Bromley  was  killed  in  a botched  drug 
sting  Dec.  1 1 , aixi  police  officer  Harold 
Hamirwns  died  Jan.  22  when  a gun  was 
accidentally  fired  during  a drug  raid. 

Safety  Second 

ftom  interviews  with  Narcotics 
Division  personnel,  the  ptmel  said  it 
found  a perception  that  “upper  man- 
agement places  primary  en^)hasis  on 
making  arrests  and  seizures,  and  that 
officer  safety  comes  second." 

“In  order  for  this  philosophy  of 
‘officer  safety  first’  to  become  institu- 
tionalized within  the  Narcotics  Divi- 
sion, it  must  be  promoted  and  stressed 
from  the  ‘top  down,’"  the  panel  said. 

It  said  that  the  policy  changes  in 
narcotics  squad  operating  procedures 
that  had  been  recommended  by  police 
officials  were  souixi,  and  its  own  rec- 
ommendations were  meant  to  “enhance 
the  procedures  further"  and  allow  the 


The  community  policing  philoso- 
phy and  police  use-of-force  issues  are 
dovetailing  in  Portlarxl,  Ore.,  where 
police  officials  have  aniKHinced  a one- 
day,  public  synqxjsium  at  which  force 
policies  will  be  explained  and  anti- 
violence strategies  will  be  exploted. 

“We're  going  to  be  talking  about 
police  response  to  violent  situations  as 
well  as  citizens'  responses  to  threats," 
police  spokesman  Sgt.  Derrick  Fdx- 
wCTth  told  LEN.  “Hopefully,  we'll  try 
to  impart  to  them  what  an  appropriate 
response  to  a threat  is  arxl  what  they  can 
do  to  avoid  getting  irxo  a situation  where 


department  to  “overcome  the  current 
lack  of  staixlardization  of  practices  in 
the  Narcotics  Division." 

Buy-aixl-bust  operations  should  be 
planned  artdexecuted  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  tactics  that  “maximize 
officer  safety.”  the  panel  urged.  It  sug- 
gested that  lieutenants  or  higher-rank- 
ing supervisors  approve  plans  for  buy- 
and-bust  operations  involving  the  use 
of  “flash  rolls."  Supavisors  should  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  officer  safety 
during  the  use  of  the  “flash  roll"  and 
make  sure  that  no  deviations  from  the 
plan  coTt^jTomise  officer  safety. 

Training  and  More  Training 

It  called  for  all  division  employees, 
“from  supervisors  down  to  line-level 
personnel,"  to  receive  thorough  train- 
ing to  “increase  the  likelihood  that 
employees  will  ‘buy  in’  to  the  policies 
and  adopt  them  for  use."  Police  offi- 
cers, detectives  and  sergeants  assigned 
to  the  narcotics  division ' s street  squads 
should  receive  two-week  courses  at  a 
narcotics  investigations  school  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one-week  training  sessions 
they  already  receive  upon  assignment. 

The  additional  session  would  in- 
clude “practical  exercises"  in  buy-aod- 
bust  and  flash-roll  techniques,  vehicle- 
involved  arrests,  arrd  procedures  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  raids.  After 
completing  the  two-week  course,  new 
officers  should  be  teamed  vrith  senior 
detectives  who  would  save  as  training 


they  are  forced  to  use  deadly  force  — 
other  options  chat  are  available  to  them." 

The  symposium  is  scheduled  for 
May  30  at  a Pcrtland  junior  high  school, 
Foxworth  said,  adding  that  prepara- 
tions for  the  meeting  are  still  under 
way.  Further  symposiums  are  not  being 
ruled  out,  he  said. 

Proposed  by  Police  Chief  Tom  Pot- 
ter last  month,  the  meeting  is  an  out- 
growth of  several  violent  incidents 
involving  both  police  and  civilians, 
Foxworth  said.  Included  among  the 
incidents  cited  by  Foxworth  was  the 
fotal  shooting  of  a suspected  car  diief 


officers  for  a minirrnim  of  three  moiahs . 

The  panel  also  recommended  that 
street  squad  personnel  receive  90  days 
of  training  from  enforcement  squad 
detectives  to  “enhance  morale  and 
cohesiveness  and  foster  team  spirit 
within  the  division,"  The  department 
should  develop  “specific,  hands-on 
search  warrant  training  scenarios"  and 
street  squad  members  should  train  to- 
gether on  entry  and  execution  tech- 
ruques  “at  least  quarterly  " 

Quality  Control 

The  partel  found  that  pobce  supervi- 
sors appeared  to  place  “little  em- 
phasis. . .on  the  overall  quality  of  search 
warrant  investigations.  To  enhance  the 
prosecution  of  these  cases,  greater 
emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  such 
areas  as:  collection  of  evidence  other 
than  actual  contraband,  interviews  of 
suspects,  proper  documentation  regard- 
ing evidence  collection,  e.g..  photo- 
graphs and  diagrams  depicting  prem- 
ises layout  and  locations  where  evi- 
dence and  suspects  are  found." 

It  also  recommended  that  the  Police 
Department  purchase  computer  equip- 
ment that  will  allow  the  department  to 
compile  narcotics  intellfgence  infor- 
mation. Portable  radios  should  “ide- 
ally" be  assigned  to  each  detective  in 
the  narcotics  squad.  At  a minimum,  the 
department  should  have  enough  addi- 
tional radios  on  haixl  to  permit  more 
than  one  to  be  used  during  the  execu- 


by  a homeowner  late  last  year.  Last 
March,  a five-year-old  was  shot  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  lolled  by  a sus- 
pected teen-age  member  of  the  Bloods 
gang  who  aimlessly  fired  a .3S7-caliber 
Magnum  handgun  out  the  window  of  a 
nearby  home.  On  Jan.  16.  police  shot 
and  lolled  prowler  Bryan  T.  French  and 
his  12-year-old  hostage.  Nathan  Tho- 
mas. during  a standoff  at  the  youth's 
home. 

As  a result  of  the  incidents  and  the 
intense  public  discussion  they  sparked, 
police  officials  “felt  this  was  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  have  such  a synqxKium." 


lion  of  search  warrants,  the  report  said. 

Rethinking  Budget  Priorities 

At  a Fd>.  2 1 news  conference.  Chief 
Rathbum  said  the  recommendations 
appeared  to  be  on  target.  But  he  cau- 
tioned that  changes  costing  money 
would  require  approval  by  the  City 
Council,  which  has  divoted  seized  drug 
monies  from  training  and  other  police 
programs  in  order  to  hire  more  officers. 

The  Narcotics  Division's  trairung 
budget  has  shrunk  from  $40,000  in  the 
1980’s  to  about  $6,000  this  year,  even 
though  staffing  has  tripled  since  1987 
to  its  current  level  of  127  officers. 

"We’ve  had  two  officers  killed,  our 
own  recommendations  made,  atxl  now 
an  outside  panel  that's  said  we  need  to 
iiKrease  funding  for  training  and  equip- 
riKnt,"  said  Rathbum.  “That  means  I 
may  have  to  go  to  the  city  manager  or 
ultimately  the  City  Council  for  more 
money.  If  that  means  we  don't  hire  one 
or  two  police  officers,  then  that's  what 
we’re  going  to  do  " 

The  panel  included  narcotics  lieu- 
tenants Gregory  D.  Clark  of  the  San 
Diego  Police  Departmeni,  Terry  Tor- 
rence of  the  Metro-Dade  County  (Fla.) 
Police  D^artment;  and  Roger  J.  Jurgen 
of  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Police  Depan- 
meni;  and  two  training  officers,  Alex- 
ander J.  D'Atri  of  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  arxl  Firearms  and  Emilio 
T.  Garcia  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 


Foxworth  said. 

In  keeping  with  the  Police  Bureau’s 
commitment  to  conunuiuty  policing, 
neighborhood  residents  are  directly 
involved  in  the  planning  of  the  meet- 
ing. working  side-by-side  with  police 
orgatuzeis- 

Marsha  Palmer,  a cTime-prevention 
coordinator  for  the  Coalition  of  North- 
east Neighborhoods  and  one  of  the 
symposium's  organizers,  said  the  ses- 
sion will  aim  not  only  to  educate  citi- 
zens about  police  deadly-force  poli- 
cies, but  also  to  give  them  the  oppomi- 
CootiDued  on  Page  9 


In  Portland,  community  policing  means 
giving  residents  a say  on  use  of  force 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

**  You’re  going  to  tell  me  that  with  30,000  bench 
warrant  cases,  all  these  failures  to  appear  are 
because  of  sick  mothers  or  they  got  the  date 
mixed  up,  or  they  overslept?  That’s  baloney.  A 
lot  of  sobbing,  weeping  wimps  are  making 
excuses  for  people  who  just  want  to  Jerk  the 
system  around.” 

— Philadelphia  District  Attorney  Lynne  M.  Abraham, 
defending  a new  approach  to  speeding  warrant  cases.  ( 1 1:3) 


to  give  laptop  computers 
thorough  going-over 


San  Jose  cops 
and  software  a 

San  Jose,  Calif,  police  are  trying  to 
get  more  bytes  for  the  buck,  testing 
several  brands  of  squad-car  computers 
that  they  say  will  cut  down  on  paper- 
work and  give  officers  more  time  for 
patrol  duties. 

The  tests,  which  began  (his  month, 
involve  laptop  computers  manfactured 
by  AST.  ^Kom.  Everex,  IBM  and 
Librex,  as  well  as  the  Apple  Power- 
book.  Momenta  IVn-Based  and  Gndpad 
software  programs,  according  to  sys- 
tems officer  Tony  Weir.  One  of  the 
brands  will  be  selected  to  replace  the 


Motorola  mobde  data  computers  now 
being  used  by  the  department.  Eventu- 
ally. Weir  said,  the  laptop  uruts  chosen 
by  the  depaitment  will  be  bnked  to  a 
mainframe  computer  to  integrate  the 
agency's  records  management  system. 

The  department  plans  to  install 
squad-car  computers  m each  of  its  330 
vehicles  by  late  1993  or  early  1994. 

The  computers  being  tested  will 
increase  the  speed  and  efficierxry  of 
report-processing,  “from  five  to  seven 
days  to  just  a couple  of  minutes."  Weir 
told  LEN.  The  systems  have  “unlim- 


ited" capabilities,  mcluding  sending  and 
receiving  photographs  and  fingexpruas, 
he  added,  and  will  allow  the  agency  to 
reduce  the  nundier  of  personnel  cur- 
rently needed  to  process  the  agency's 
reams  of  paperwork 

The  systems  are  being  tested  by  36 
officers  in  rotating  groups  of  nine,  who 
are  crying  out  each  of  the  various  sys- 
tems in  tests  that  will  continue  until 
mid-July  Input  from  the  line  officers 
vrill  guide  (he  final  purchasing  deci- 
sions made  by  police  officials.  Weir 
said. 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  DUon  has  signed  a 
bail  lefcrm  bUJ  that  allows  vioienl- 
crime  defendants  or  repeal  offenders  to 
be  held  without  bail  pending  trial. 

MARYLAND  — The  Maryland 
Troopers  Association  has  filed  suit 
charging  that  Gov.  William  Donald 
Schaefer's  prc^nsed  furlough  of  troop> 
eis  would  endanger  public  safety  and 
should  be  rescinded.  Stale  worken  have 
been  ordered  to  take  up  to  five  days  off 
by  June  30  to  help  close  a budget  gap. 

The  Anne  Arundel  County  Sho-- 
iffs  Depertmenl  could  be  forced  to 
shut  down  unless  it  gets  an  emergency 

infusion  of$204.700tocover  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year.  It's  the  second  year  that 
the  agency  has  overspent  its  budget, 
with  rising  crime  cited  as  the  cause. 

The  Baltimore  County  CouiKil  has 
approved  an  anti-loitering  law  giving 
police  the  authcrnty  to  arrest  suspected 
prostitutes  for  loitoing  or  beckoning  to 
motorists. 

MASSACHUSETTS —The  hiring  of 
1 10  new  Boston  police  officers  this 
year  has  been  postponed,  after  it  was 
discovered  that  $2.2  million  in  over- 
time pay  has  drained  the  city's  police 
budget. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Camden  officials 
have  launched  a pilot  program.  Opera- 
tion RIDE,  to  improve  the  blood  testing 
of  suspected  drunken  drivers  who  are 
involved  in  crashes. 

NEW  Y ORK — The  lagging  economy 
has  been  blamed  for  the  slate's  ranking 
as  the  nation's  number-one  hot  spot  for 
arson.  The  number  of  suspicious  fires 
so  far  this  year  is  double  that  for  1991 . 

New  Y«1c  City  Police  Officer  An- 
thony Paparella  was  acquitted  March 
24  in  the  death  of  a suspected  car  thief 
while  in  police  custody.  Paparella  was 
one  of  five  officers  originally  charged 
in  the  death  of  Fedoico  Pereira  in 
February  IWl.  Charges  against  the 
others  wen  dropped. 

The  first  five  days  of  a new  gun  buy- 
back program  in  New  Ycwk  City  this 
month  brought  in  366  weapons  at  a cost 
to  the  city  of  $18,425.  The  total  in- 
cluded 269  handguns. 

The  New  York  Stale  Police  has 
formed  a new  Conqjuier  Crime  Unit, 
headquartered  in  Albany,  that  will  as- 
sist local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
sheriffs'  departments  and  prosecutors 
in  conducting  high-tech  investigations 
involving  computers. 

A New  York  City  police  officer  was 
killed  in  a car  crash  March  26  as  he 
raced  to  the  aid  of  other  officers  strug- 
gling with  a dwanged  man.  Officer 
Joseph  Alcamo,  31,  skidded  out  of 
ctmirol  on  a patch  of  ice  and  then 
slammed  into  a utility  pole. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Pawtucket  po- 
lice have  posted  at  City  Hall  an  89-page 
list  of  residents  who  arc  the  subject  of 
outstanding  warrants  for  failing  to  pay 
more  than  4JXO  fines  totaling  $435,000 


ARKANSAS  — The  state's  violent 
crime  rate  rose  by  13  percent  last  year, 
acccxxling  to  preliminary  data  from  the 
Arkansas  Crime  Information  Center. 
Robberies  were  said  to  be  up  sharply, 
and  the  total  of  264  murders  iMoke  the 
one-year-old  record  of 239. 

Stale  Police  investigators  are  ex- 
pected to  launch  a probe  of  the  15th 
Judicial  District  Drug  Task  Fcxce. 
Funding  for  the  task  force  was  sus- 
pended by  the  state  in  February  amid 
allegations  of  finarKial  mismanage- 
ment. 

Localities  in  Union  County  must 
continue  to  pay  $25  per  day  to  house 
prisoners  in  the  county  jail  who  are 
charged  with  municipal  misdemean- 
ors. Mayors  in  the  county  want  the  fee 
reduced  to  $12  per  day.  but  the  Union 
County  Jail  Committee  has  refused, 
saying  the  high  number  of  local  prison- 
ers increases  jail  costs. 

FLORIDA  — A new  report  says  2 1 7 
people  were  victims  of  hate  crimes  in 
the  state  in  1991,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  were  linked  to  race. 
Fifteen  percent  of  die  incidents  involved 
religious  bias,  arxl  3 percent  were  tied 
to  sexual  orientation. 

Credit  Jacksonville  taxi  driver 
Louise  Hartley  with  quick  thinking 
when  a dispatcher  recently  told  her  that 
her  passenger  might  be  using  her  cab  as 
a getaway  vehicle  to  move  stolen  prop- 
erty. Hartley  was  told  by  radio  to  go  to 
a phone  booth,  where  the  dispatcher 
discreetly  told  her  about  her  felonious 
passenger.  When  Hartley  got  back  in 
the  cab,  she  said,  “I  told  him  I had  an 
emergency  and  that  another  cab  would 
meet  us  at  the  police  station  aixl  cany 
him  on  to  where  he  was  going.  He 
bought  it."  The  man  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  burglary. 

LOUISIANA  — An  investigation  is 
underway  to  determine  if  New  Orleans 
police  officers  were  negligent  in  refus- 
ing to  take  a missing-peison  tepon  about 
Jennifer  Altemeier,  20,  durii^  the  Mardi 
Gras  celebration.  She  was  found 
strangled  nine  hours  later. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  city  of  Green- 
wood has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a 
new  privately  funded,  medium-secu- 
rity prison  that  will  house  650  inmates. 
Construction  could  begin  as  early  as 
nud-summa  and  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1993. 

NORTH  CAROLINA —The  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  is  protesting 
a Greensboro  loitering  ordinance  that 
gives  police  extra  leeway  in  arresting 
those  suspected  of  drug  dealing.  The 
ACLU  says  the  ordinance  is  an  excuse 
for  police  to  harass  blacks,  who  have 
comprised  80  percent  of  those  arrested 
so  far. 

VIRGINIA  — Alexandria  police  are 
seeking  possible  links  in  up  to  10  at- 
tempted abductions  of  elementary 
school  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  March. 


All  of  the  incidents  involved  children 
walking  to  or  from  school.  The  assail- 
ant has  been  described  as  an  Asian  or 
Hispanic  male  in  his  30's. 

Fifteen  crack  addicts  in  Richmond 
will  undergo  acupuncture  treatments 
between  A{xil  and  June  as  part  of  an 
experimental  therapy  program. 


ILLINOIS  — Stanley  Davis,  a cchi- 
victed  murderer  who  was  paroled  last 
May,  has  been  charged  with  murder  in 
the  March  7 death  of  Chicago  Police 
Officer  Robert  Perkios,  who  was  shot 
while  investigating  a burglary.  Police 
say  Davis's  fingerprints  were  found  on 
Perkins's  squad  car. 

INDIANA — A 14-year  veteran  of  the 
South  Bend  police  was  sentenced  this 
month  to  27  montiis  in  prison  for  hav- 
ing planted  a bomb  he  was  called  to 
defuse  in  1991.  The  officer,  Henry 
Kniszewsld  Jr.,  also  admitted  to  plant- 
ing other  bombs. 

Federal  drug  agents  attending  a 
seminar  in  Evansville  got  a chance  to 
put  theory  into  practice  this  month, 
detecting  the  smell  of  marijuanaat  their 
motel  aixl  following  the  scent  until  it 
led  to  the  arrest  of  two  men.  “We  just 
followed  our  nose  to  this  one  door," 
said  John  Houch,  a DEA  agent  who  was 
one  of  53  lawmen  at  the  seminar.  “It 
was  IKK  their  lucky  day,  that’s  for  sure." 

KENTUCKY  — Jc^utson  County 
Sheriff  Cecil  Cyrus  was  shot  to  death 
earlier  this  month  as  he  approach  the 
homeofa  man  he  had  arrested  for  rape. 
Cyrus’s  assailant,  Flem  Burchett,  then 
turned  the  gun  on  himself. 

MICHIGAN  — In  order  to  avoid  a 
lawsuit,  the  K mart  Corporation  has 
agreed  to  donate  $25,000  to  local  chari- 
ties in  the  state.  The  state  had  cited  the 
retail  chain  for  having  sold  pellet  guns 
that  fit  state  standards  for  firearms, 
without  first  asking  buyers  for  gun 
permits. 

OHIO  — Responding  to  a spate  of 
downtown  assaults  perpetrated  by  teen- 
agers, off-duty  Dayton  police  officers 
have  begun  riding  buses  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  bus  stops.  Transit  officials 
said  free  rides  will  also  be  offered  to 
groups  willing  to  monitor  routes  used 
by  students. 

WISCONSIN  — The  state  Assembly 
has  approved  and  sent  to  Gov.  Tommy 
Thompson  a bill  to  toughen  penalties 
for  drunken  driving,  including  the  sei- 
zure of  offenders'  vehicles.  The  bill 
also  lowers  the  blood-alcohol  to  .08 
from  .10. 


KANSAS — Crimestoppers,  the  group 
that  offers  rewards  for  anonymous  tips 
that  help  solve  crimes,  has  set  up  opera- 
tions at  Wichita  Heights  High  School, 
The  group  is  already  working  out  of 


Wichita  North  High  School. 

A homeless  woman,  looking  for  a 
warm  place  to  stay  arxl  be  fed,  tried  to 
turn  herself  in  to  Kansas  City  police  on 
an  outstanding  warrant  this  month. 
When  she  was  turned  away  for  lack  of 
identification,  she  threw  a rock  through 
a City  Hall  window  arxl  was  arrested 
for  criminal  damage  to  property.  An 
old  arrest  warrant  for  failing  to  pay  a 
previous  fine  earned  her  a new  five-day 
jail  sentence,  with  trial  on  the  property- 
damage  charge  still  peixling. 

MISSOURI — The  FBI  has  assigned  a 
task  force  of  160  agents  to  investigate 
the  murder  of  Special  Agent  Stanley 
Ronquest  Jr.,  who  was  Idlled  during  an 
attempted  robbery  March  1 1 in  Kansas 
City. 

NEBRASKA  — Ervin  Patis,  38,  a 
former  Lirxroln  police  lieutenant,  is  the 
new  Police  Chief  in  Papillion.  He  suc- 
ceeds Steve  EngbCTg,  who  resigned  to 
go  into  private  business. 

WYOMING  — In  what  is  being  de- 
scribed as  the  biggest  drug  bust  in  slate 
history.  Highway  Patrol  officers  this 
month  seized  210  Idlos  of  cocaine  and 
made  two  arrests  afto-  a speeding  stop 
on  Intestate  80. 


ARIZONA  — Drug  dealers  from  the 
eastern  United  States  are  said  to  be 
buying  their  wares  on  the  streets  of 
Phoenix  arxl  then  taking  them  back 
home  for  sale  because  local  prices  are 
one-third  of  prices  on  the  East  Coast. 
Marijuana  is  said  to  wholesale  in  Phoe- 
nix for  $ 1 ,000  f>er  pound,  cocaine  for 
$15,000  per  kUo. 

NEW  MEIXICO  — Bernalillo  Mayor 
Ernie  Aguilar  fired  Police  Quef  Juan 
Quintana  earlier  this  month  because 
*^e  man  does  not  listen  to  me."  Quin- 
tana maintains  that  the  Mayor  wanted 
special  treatment  for  certain  suspects. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has 
released  $4  million  to  the  state  for  drug 
enfOTcement  efforts,  as  part  of  the 
Southwest  BordCT  High  Intensity  Drug 
Trafficking  Area  program. 

OKLAHOMA  — Tests  show  that 
marijuana  grown  in  the  state  is  among 
the  nx»t  potent  in  the  country.  The 
level  of  THC,  marijuana’s  active  ingre- 
dient, in  Oklahoma  pot  was  found  to  be 
16.7  percent,  compared  to  an  average 
of  7 percent  nationwide. 

TEXAS  — Fourteen  people  died  of 
methadone-related  causes  in  Houston 
in  1991,  arxl  another  eight  deaths  were 
attributed  to  overdoses  of  heroin,  mor- 
phine arxl  other  opiates,  according  to 
the  Houston  Chronicle. 

UTAH  — The  crime  rate  in  Salt  Lake 
City  rose  by  4.2  percent  in  1991,  fueled 
by  an  increase  in  violent  crimes.  Gangs 
and  drugs  were  blamed  for  the  increase. 

As  pan  of  a move  to  boost  effi- 
ciency, Layton  Police  Chief  Doyle 
Talbot  has  asked  the  city  to  purchase 


mobile  data  terminals  for  squad  cars,  to 
allow  officers  to  condua  on-the-spot 
records  checks  on  criminal  suspects. 


ALASKA — The  state  Department  of 
Corrections  has  proposed  closing  three 
prison  facilities  in  order  to  eliminate 
1 50  jobs  and  save  $7.5  million.  The  300 
non-violent  inmates  in  die  prisons  would 
be  transfened  to  halfway  houses. 

CALIFORNIA  — Two  men  who 
served  17  years  in  prison  for  the  murder 
of  a Los  Angeles  sheriff's  deputy  were 
freed  March  25,  after  a judge  amcluded 
that  they  had  been  convicted  primarily 
on  false  evidence.  Clarence  Chance, 
42,  and  Benjamin  Powell,  44,  had  been 
serving  life  fw  the  1973  murder  of 
Deputy  David  Andrews,  althou^  no 
I^ysical  evidence  ever  linked  them  to 
the  killing.  Tfixee  gir^s  whose  testimwiy 
formed  the  basis  of  the  prosecution's 
case  have  since  signed  affidavits  say- 
ing they  falsely  accused  the  two  tivn 
because  officers  pressured  them  into 
lying. 

A woman  who  was  raped  at  an  off- 
campus  dOTinitOTy  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1988  has  been 
awarded  $1.6  million  aftCT  a jury  found 
that  the  univosity  failed  to  provide 
adequate  security  around  the  dorm  and 
concealed  information  about  crime  in 
the  nei^borhood. 

Los  Angeles  police  say  they  have 
noted  an  increase  in  armed  criminals 
who  follow  luxury  cars  home  and  then 
rob  their  owners  and  occupants. 

The  San  Diego  City  Council  has 
allocated  $25,000  for  a gun-buyback 
program  that  will  start  April  14.  The 
city  will  pay  $25  for  handguns  and 
rifles  that  are  turned  in,  and  $50  for 
military-styie  rifles. 

The  San  Diego  City  Council  has 
ap(m>ved  an  ordinance  holding  parents 
liable  for  up  to  $10,000  in  damages  if 
their  children  are  caught  varxlalizing 
property  with  spray  paint  or  felt-tip 
markers. 

Oakland  recorded  seven  murders  in 
a 24-hour  period  earlier  this  month, 
bringing  the  murder  toll  so  far  this  year 
10  53. 

IDAHO  — Shoshone  County  Sheriff 
Frank  Cmkovich  pleaded  not  guilty 
March  23  to  Federal  racketeering 
charges  stemming  from  an  investiga- 
tion of  iil^al  tavern  gambling.  An  April 
22  trial  date  was  set. 

OREGON  — A new  multi-agency  task 
force  has  been  formed  in  Portland  to 
target  violent  repeat  offenders.  Each  of 
the  five  local  police  agencies  in  the  task 
fOTce  will  compile  and  submit  lists  of 
the  20-40  worst  offenders  they  seek. 

WASHINGTON  — John  Shields,  a 
27-year  veteran  of  the  Pierce  County 
Sheriffs  Department,  replaced  retiring 
Sheriff  Chuck  Robbins  on  March  27. 
Shields,  51,  had  been  chief  of  the 
county’s  Corrections  Bureau. 
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Two-party  consent  required: 


Caller  ID  gets  a judicial  thumbs-down 


The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
ruled  March  20  that  Caller  ID  — the 
new  technology  that  allows  people  to 
learn  callers'  phone  numbers  — vio- 
lates the  state's  wiretapping  law. 

A Bell  of  Pennsylvania  spokesman 
said  the  decision  was  believed  to  be  the 
first  in  which  the  service  was  declared 
illegal. 

Caller  ID,  in  which  a device  at- 
tached to  a telephone  flashes  the  num- 
ber of  the  caller  on  a small  screen,  was 
inibally  developed  to  prevent  harass- 
ing and  obscene  telephone  calls.  But  as 
the  technology  is  approved  for  use  in  an 
increasing  number  of  states,  it  has  raised 
a number  of  privacy  concerns,  includ- 
ing those  expressed  by  victim-advo- 
cacy groups  that  the  technology  might 
reveal  the  whereabouts  of  domestic  vio- 
lence or  rape  victims  to  their  assailants. 

The  stale  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
uf^eld  an  appellate  ruling  that  found 
the  service  to  violate  the  two-party 
consent  provisions  of  the  state’s  wire- 
tapping law.  Under  the  statute,  both 
parties  must  give  their  consent  before  a 
conversation  is  tape-recorded  or  other- 
wise monitored. 

Bell  of  Pennsylvania  officials  be- 
lieve the  ruling  will  still  allow  the 
company  to  offer  the  service  as  long  as 
blocking  technology  is  also  offered  bee 
of  charge  to  customers  iviio  do  not  want 
their  telephone  numbers  revealed.  Two 
types  of  blocking  are  available  — per- 
call  blocking,  in  which  callers  press  a 
couple  of  digits  before  dialing  the 
number,  preventing  the  receiving  party 
from  identifying  the  telepiione  num- 
ber, and  per-line  blocking,  which  al- 
lows customers  to  remain  anonymous 
on  every  call  unless  a few  digits  are  hit 
before  dialing  the  number. 

Bell  spokesman  Dave  Sewall  said 
that  the  tariff  approved  in  1989  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion that  allowed  the  phone  company  to 
offer  Caller  ID  did  not  include  a block- 
ing option  “other  than  for  law  enforce- 


ment and  domestic-intervention  agen- 
cies.” 

The  May  1990  lower  court  ruling 
held  that  in  the  abserKC  of  the  blocking 
'capability,  callers  were  not  given  the 
option  of  consenting  to  have  their 
number  revealed  when  they  placed  calls, 
thereby  violating  the  wimapping  stat- 
ute. It  also  ruled  that  the  service  as 
offered  violated  state  constitutional 
provisions  on  privacy. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  did  not 
address  the  privacy  issue. 

The  Peruisyivania  Coalition  Against 
Domestic  Vidence  was  one  of  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  initial  lawsuit  challenging 
Caller  ID.  The  lawsuit  arose  from  con- 
cerns that  the  service  would  “jeopard- 
ize the  safety  of  battered  women, 
domestic  violence  program  staff  and 
peers."  according  to  Nancy  Durborow, 
a spokeswoman  for  the  coalition. 

Durborow  told  LEN  that  women 
who  had  sought  safety  in  shelters,  and 
for  various  reasons,  still  had  to  main- 
tain contact  with  their  assailants,  could 
possibly  reveal  their  whereabouts  to 
the  attacker  through  a call  to  a i^one 
equipped  with  the  Caller  ID  device. 
“From  our  perspective,  [revealing  the 
number]  would  make  u very  easy  to 
track  her,"  she  said.  “Many  batterers  do 
stalk  their  victims." 

Durborow  also  noted  (hat  many 
counselors  and  volunteos  who  staff 
domestic  violence  shelters  and  safe 
houses  often  work  from  their  homes, 
particularly  on  evenings  and  weekends. 
They  often  return  calls  from  victims 
from  their  own  homes  or  from  shelters, 
whose  locations  are  kept  secret  to  pre- 
vent perpetrators  of  domestic  violence 
from  retaliating  against  victims  or  staf- 
fers. “It  can  create  safety  issues  for 
fliem.  and  lets  [the  attacker]  know  that 
(the  victim)  has  reached  out  for  some 
assistance.  That  could  have  very  nega- 
tive consequences  for  her."  said  Dur- 
borow. 

Durborow  said  the  coalition  may 


Accreditation  roster 
keeps  rolling  along 


Nineteen  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  accredited  or  reaccredited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies held  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  March  26- 
28.  bringing  the  total  number  of  accred- 
ited agencies  nationwide  to  21S. 

The  newly  accredited  agencies  are: 
the  Amtrak  Police  Department,  said  to 
be  the  first  railway  police  agency  to 
earn  accreditation;  the  Coconut  Creek, 
Fla.,  Department  of  Public  Safety;  the 
Escambia  County,  Fla.,  Sheriffs  De- 
partment; the  Fort  Pierce.  Ra..  Police 
Department;  the  Polk  County,  Iowa, 
Sheriffs  Department;  the  Bdlings, 
Mont.,  Police  Department;  the  La  Vista, 
Neb..  Police  E)epartmeni;  the  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  Police  Department;  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota  Police  Depart- 
ment; flic  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  Police 
Department;  the  West  Carrollton,  Ohio, 
Police  Department,  the  Kingsport. 
Tenn.,  Police  Department,  and  the 
Fairfax,  Va.,  Police  Departmenl. 

Reaccreditation  was  granted  to:  the 
Fulton  County,  Ga.,  Police  Depatunent; 
the  Buffalo  Grove.  III.,  Police  Depart- 
ment; the  Palixs  Heights.  111.,  Police 
Department,  the  Salisbury,  Md..  Police 
Department,  the  Wilson.  N.C  , Police 


Department;  and  (he  Henrico  County, 
Va..  Division  of  Police. 

RcMida  continues  to  lead  the  nation 
in  the  number  of  accredited  agencies 
with  34.  followed  by  Virginia,  with  2 1 ; 
Dlinois,  18; Ohio.  17; Texas.  II; Geor- 
gia, 10;  Colorado,  9;  Massachusetts.  7; 
Maryland,  S;  and  Indiana,  2. 

The  total  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  pursuing  accreditation 
now  stands  at  923. 


COMING  UP  IN  LEN: 

For  some  folks  in 
California,  water  is 
more  valuable  than  gold 
— and  it's  up  to  a 
dedicated  band  of  law 
enforcement  specialists 
to  see  that  this  "liquid 
gold"  is  safeguarded  for 
the  public. 

(And  now  that  Hf’ve 
"wetted"  your  appetite, 
stay  tuned  to  LEN. ) 


mount  another  legal  challenge  against 
the  service  unless  Bell  offers  free,  uni- 
versal, per-line  blocking. 

Gary  Marx,  a professor  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  who 
specializes  in  privacy  issues  and  who 
testified  in  the  origmal  lawsuit,  said 
that  Caller  ID  poses  issues  of  direct 
concern  to  law  enforcement.  Covert 
operations  could  be  jeopardized  if  in- 
formants make  «>1U  to  surveillance 
targets  whose  phones  have  the  Caller 
ID  capability,  he  said. 


Since  many  police  officers  have 
unlisted  phone  numbers,  said  Marx, 
aixl  “they  make  calls  from  their  home 
as  part  of  their  duties,  their  phone 
nunter  could  be  revealed. . .subjecting 
them  to  harassment.  And  if  they  had  a 
covert  identity,  it  could  reveal  that  they 
were  not  what  they  were  appearing  to 
be." 

Sewall  said  “it  is  likely"  that  Bell  of 
Pennsylvania  will  refile  vrith  the  state 
Public  Utilities  Commission  to  offer 
the  service  vrith  the  blocking  options. 


“We  think  that  die  decision  leaves  room 
for  the  provision  of  the  service  pro- 
vided that  a blocking  option  of  some 
sort — universally  available  and  free  of 
charge  — is  part  of  the  service  offer- 
ing,”  he  told  LEN. 

Caller  ID  is  available  in  about  20 
statts.  including  Ohio,  where  (his  monh 
utilities  regulators  granted  approval  to 
Ohio  Bell  to  offer  the  service  but  or- 
dered the  company  to  provide  blocking 
systems  for  customers  who  do  not  want 
(heir  numbers  revealed. 


High-tech  phones  outpace 
FBTs  wiretapping  capability 


Advances  in  teleconumuiicadoos 
techtK^ogy  are  said  to  be  hampering 
the  wiretapping  capability  of  the  FBL 
which  is  seekii^  enactment  of  legis- 
lation requiring  the  communications 
industry  to  redesign  systems  so  that 
new  technologies  do  not  impede  the 
bureau’s  ability  to  monitex'  the  con- 
versations of  criminal  suspects. 

FBI  Director  Williams.  Sessions 
warned  that  if  the  problem  is  not 
solved,  “lerrcxisis.  violent  criminals, 
kidnappers,  drug  cartels  and  other 
criminal  organizations  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  illegal  activities 
using  the  telecommunications  sys- 
tem vrithout  detection.” 

The  bureau  contends  (hat  new 
digital  and  fiber-optic  systems  — in 
which  filaments  ^xmt  the  size  of  a 
human  hair  carry  thousands  of  con- 
versations — is  making  it  difficult 
for  the  agency  to  eavesdrop  oocrimi- 
nals.  Rber  optics  prevent  the  bureau 
from  isolating  individual  conversa- 
tions for  recording,  as  is  required 
under  the  wiretap  provisions  of  the 


1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act. 

“The  problem  is  that  voice  trans- 
mission will  soon  be  replaced  by  an 
endless,  inseparable  stream  of  elec- 
tronic emissioRS,  making  it  virtually 
impossible  to  capture  aimioal  con- 
versations," Sessions  wrote  inan op- 
ed article  that  appeared  in  The  New 


York  Times  on  March  27. 

The  legislation,  which  would  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  would 
require  phone  companies  to  stop  de- 
ploying digital  technology  until  the 
industry  can  fonnulate  systems  that  do 
not  impede  “the  government's  ability 
to  lawfully  intercept  communications." 
Conqiaaies  that  go  ahead  with  techno- 
logicr^  advances  that  exceed  the  FBI’s 
capabilities  would  be  fined  $10,000  a 
day  under  the  proposal. 

In  his  article  in  The  Times.  Sessions 
noted  that  new  technology  has  benefit- 
ted  the  FBI  and  even  helped  1 1 zero  m on 
(he  terrorists  \vho  bombed  Pan  Am 
Flight  103  over  Scotland  in  1989.  “But 
if  digital  technology  is  fully  introduced 
with  insufficient  attention  to  public 
safety,  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforce- 
nvm  officers  will  be  greatly  impaired." 
he  wrote. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pass 
along  to  consumers  the  costs  of  adapt- 
ing wiretapping  equiptwot  cunenily 
used  by  the  FBI  to  keep  up  with  new 
communication  technologies. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  proposal  has 
come  under  fire  from  the  telecommuni- 
cations industry,  civil  liberties  and 
consumer  groups.  The  phone  compa- 
nies say  (he  changeos-er  would  cost 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  and  require  at 
least  two  years  of  effort.  Consumer 
groups  object  to  having  residential 
customers  pick  up  the  tab. 


Sessions  countered  that  the  cost 
of  allowing  “complex  crimes"  to 
continue  undetected  far  outweighs 
(he  price-tag  for  adapung  the  com- 
munications network.  “In  a recent 
large-scale  military-procurement 
fraud  case  — which  was  successful 
because  of  wiretaps  — the  fines, 
restitutions,  forfeitures  and  savings 
to  taiqnyers  exceeded  $S00  million." 
he  noted 

Marc  Rotenberg  of  Corrqxiter  Pro- 
fessionals for  Social  Responsibility 
told  The  Los  Angeles  T unes  that  the 
FBI  proposal  is  “troubling  because  it 
suggests  future  i^one  services  will 
have  to  be  designed  with  wire  sur- 
veillance in  mind."  He  added  that  the 
plan  was  “unacceptable,  because 
we're  tiymg  to  build  and  strengthen 
a communications  infrastructure  — 
not  establish  a system  of  surveil- 
lance.“ 

Morton  Halperin,  director  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Uiuon,  (c^d 
The  Washington  Post:  “It’s  incred- 
ible and  outrageous  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  propose  it  has  the  right 
to  force  private  companies  to  con- 
duct their  busincsA  in  a way  that's 
less  efficient  and  more  expensive  m 
orda  to  facilitate  gosemmem  sur- 
veillance. And  the  final  notion  that 
we  ratepayers  should  end  up  paying 
for  this  is  totally  outrageous  " 


Philadelphia  officials  hope  plan  to  cut 
warrant  backlog  is  pretty  as  a picture 


Pictures  are  said  to  be  worth  a thou- 
sand words.  In  Philadelphia,  (hey  may 
be  worth  30,000  bench  warrants,  as 
photographs  take  the  place  of  live  de- 
fendants in  some  cnminal  cases. 

The  practice,  unanimously  approved 
m January  by  the  city's  Muniopal  Court 
judges,  is  part  of  an  effort  to  reduce  a 
backlog  of  warranls  for  offenders  who 
fail  to  show  up  in  court,  althou^cntics 
contend  (hat  defendants'  nghts  might 
be  violated  in  (he  process 

The  policy  allows  preliminary  hear- 
ings to  take  place  without  (he  defendant 
if  the  judge  decides  that  the  defendant 
was  adquaiely  notified  and  if  the  prose- 
cutor wants  to  proceed  with  the  hear- 
ing. Suspects  arraigned  by  police  are 
being  advised  both  orally  and  in  writing 
that  if  they  fail  to  appear  at  prelinunary 
hearings,  the  hearing  may  proceed 
without  (hem. 

If  a defendant  fails  to  appear  at  a 
preliminary  hearing  of  his  case,  prose- 


cutors will  show  his  black-and-white 
j^otograph  — supplied  by  police — to 
a complaining  witness  The  judge  de- 
termines whether  the  proceedings  will 
continue  based  on  the  witness's  posi- 
tive identification  and  other  evidence 
submined  by  the  prosecutor 

Legal  experts  interviewed  by  The 
Philadelphia  Enquirer  say  the  policy 
may  represent  the  first  time  any  court  m 
the  nation  has  allowed  the  uscofphouv 
graf^  tosubsutuie  for  absentee  defen- 
dants Proponents  say  the  rule  will 
reduce  the  number  of  cases  that  fall 
through  the  cracks  — as  often  happeas 
when  complainants  and  witnesses  get 
tired  of  making  repeated  appearances 
m coun  only  to  have  the  hearing  post- 
poned when  defendants  fail  to  show  up 
But  cntics  say  the  rule  piwcs  a whole 
set  of  legal  questions  concerning  pos- 
sible violations  of  defendants'  nghts 
and  whether  the  photographs  are  au- 
thentic It  nuy  also  cause  a finaiK'ial 


nightmare  for  the  Police  Deportment, 
which  IS  reviewing  the  cost  and  logis- 
tics of  pnnong  picnircs  of  the  70,000 
suspects  arrest^  each  year 

“We're  going  to  have  a fight  over 
whether  the  {holograph  is  really  the 
photograph  of  the  detendani."  said  at- 
torney Steven.  A Morley,  who  fxe- 
dicted  the  rule  will  create  "a  whole  new 
level  of  litigation  and  squabbles  " 
Critics  also  contend  that  defense 
lawyers  cannot  adquaiely  represent  a 
client  who  doesn't  appear  in  court  In 
many  instaiK'cs.  public  defenders  and 
other  lawyers  meet  their  clients  for  the 
first  time  just  moments  before  the  hear- 
ing Cri»s-exammation  of  defendants 
IS  difficult  without  theu  presence  in 
court,  according  to  Paul  M Messing,  a 
deputy  chief  m the  Public  Defender's 
Office 

“You  can't  deny  the  defendant  the 
nght  of  confri>ntaiion  under  the 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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SF  taps 
Hongisto 

Seeking  lo  put  his  own  stamp  on 
city  adnunistration.  San  Francisco 
MaycH-  Frank  Jordan  on  March  30 
chose  fonner  two-tenn  city  sheriff 
Richard  Hoc^isto  to  become  the  city’s 
new  police  chief. 

Hongisto.  a fornier  pohce  chief  of 
Oeveland.  will  replace  Willis  Casey, 
who  became  chief  after  Jordan  retired 
from  the  Police  Ctepartment  in  1990  to 
begin  his  quest  for  the  mayoralty.  The 
ctiy’s  five-member  Police  Commission, 
which  must  approve  the  Mayor's  selec- 
tion, was  expected  to  vote  on  the  matter 
April  2,  and  approval  appeared  likely. 

“With  any  new  administration  come 
changes  in  all  of  the  departments  — 
and  [Jordan]  just  decided  to  make  a 
change,"  said  mayoral  spokesman  Stad 
Walters.  “He  has  the  utmost  respect 
for  Chief  Casey;  they’re  very  good 
friends.  He  also  has  a lot  of  respect  ftn- 
Hongisto  and  af^inted  him  because  of 
his  law  enforcement  and  administra- 
tive abilides." 

Calling  the  nomination  “the  start  of 
an  era  of  change  in  city  government," 
Jordan  said  that  Hongisto  possesses  the 
qualities  needed  to  ensure  the  efficient 
management  of  the  1.780-officer  Po- 
lice Department  in  the  face  of  the  city's 
StSO-million  budget  gap. 

“To  keep  as  many  police  officers  on 
the  street  as  possible  — to  keep  our 
streets  safe  — will  require  bold  new 
ideas  and  forceful  leadership."  Jordan 
said.  “It  will  require  experience  in  fi- 
nance and  management  as  well  as  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  police  work.  It  will 
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(Wide  Worid  Ptioto) 
Richard  Hongisto,  seen  here  in  1971 
shortly  afler  winning  election  as  San 
Frandsco  Sheriff. 

require  a commitment  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  who  live,  work 
and  visit  here.  It  will  also  will  require 
the  ability  to  identify  spending  cuts  and 
the  toughness  to  make  them.  Richard 
Hongisto  will  bring  those  talents  to  the 
job  of  Police  Chief  in  San  Francisco." 

Hongisto,  a San  Ii^cisco  native, 
began  his  law  enforcement  care^  as  a 
patrolman  with  the  Police  Department 
in  1961.  He  left  in  1969  to  obtain  a 
master's  degree  in  criminology  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
In  1 97 1 , he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  his 
two  terms  as  San  Francisco  sheriff, 
during  which  he  instituted  jail  refcvins. 
and  developed  educational  and  affirma- 
tive action  programs.  Hongisto  then 
accepted  the  post  of  Qeveland  police 
chief,  and  later  served  as  New  York 
State  corrections  commissioner.  In 
1980.  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and 
saved  lOyearsontheBoardofSupa- 
visors.  Since  1990.  he  has  served  as  the 
city  and  county  assessor. 

Jordan  said  he  had  given  Hongisto 
“an  emphatic  mandate"  that  includes 
doing  “everything  possible  to  put  as 
many  officers  on  the  street  on  patrol  as 


possible”  while  simultaneously  main- 
taining the  department’s  community- 
policing program;  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  neighborhood  anti-crime  iHt> 
grams  and  block  associations;  review- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  department's 
operations  to  ensure  that  the  budget 
cuts  Jordan  must  make  will  not  affect 
its  crime-fighting  goals;  maintaining 
equal  employment  aixj  promotional 
opportunities  as  well  as  a “climate  of 
goodwill  and  mutual  respect"  anrong 
all  members  of  the  Police  Department; 
and  increasing  efforts  to  reduce  youth 
gang  violence  and  bias  crimes. 

Two  for 
the  board 

Fcstoct  CIA  and  FBI  Director  Wil- 
liam Webster  and  New  York  Slock 
Exchange  president  Richard  Grasso 
have  joined  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Police  Foundation. 

“They  are  both  thoughtful  leaders, 
with  distinguished  records  of  achieve- 
ment, and  a demonstrable  concern  for 
law  enforcement,"  said  the  foundation's 
president,  Hubert  WOliams,  who  added 
that  the  two  new  board  members  will 
bring  a wide  range  of  valuable  experi- 
ence to  the  Washington-based  research 
organization. 

Webster  was  appointed  director  of 
the  FBI  in  1978,  and  stepped  down  in 
1987,  one  year  before  the  end  ofhis  10- 
year  term,  when  President  Ronald  Re- 
agan asked  him  to  become  the  Director 
of  (Central  of  Intelligence.  He  resigned 
from  that  post  last  year.  Previously, 
Webster  served  as  aFedeial  judge,  with 
the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Missouri  and 
the  U.S.  <!ijurt  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit. 

Grasso,  as  executive  vice  chairman 
and  president  of  the  New  Yewk  Stock 
Exchange,  is  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exchange's  seven  lines  of 
business  — equities,  bonds,  options, 
futures,  market  data,  regulation  and 
automation  services. 


Rabbit 

stew 

Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  police  investi- 
gators are  searching  high  and  low  for  a 
videotape  that  purportedly  shows  offi- 
cers on  a camping  trip  shooting  at  a 
black  mannequin  with  the  word 
“nigger"  scrawled  on  it,  and  another 
said  to  show  an  officer  simulating  sex 
with  a colleague  in  a rabbit  costume. 

No  one  is  even  sure  the  videotapes 
exist,  but  Police  Chief  Edward  Hillery 
Jr.  ordered  the  probe  March  24  after 
persistent  rumors  kept  circulating 
around  the  1 18-officer  department. 

The  probe  comes  just  over  a month 
afta  another  Boynton  Beach  police 
officer  was  fired  forsporting  a swastika 
tattoo  on  his  ankle  and  allegedly  re- 
marking that  convicted  killer  Charles 
Manson  was  his  idol.  The  officer  will 
appeal  the  dismissal  at  an  arbitration 
hearing,  his  attorney  said. 

Hillery  told  The  Palm  Beach  Post 
that  the  videotape  probe  has  “gleaned 
enough  information  so  far  to  give  it 
credence." 

Police  spokesman  Lieut.  William 
Galbraith  confirmed  that  the  investi- 
gation was  under  way.  but  that  no  find- 
ings would  be  disclosed  for  several 
more  weeks  He  told  LEN  that  internal 
affairs  investigators  had  not  yet  uncov- 
ered any  videotapes. 

“I  know  [the  Chiers]  up  to  his  ears 
in  interviews,"  he  said.  “He  has  to  inter- 
view anybody  that's  ever  been  on  one 
of  these  trips.  We're  talking  about  tak- 
ing statements  from  about  20  people." 

According  to  The  Post,  at  least  six 
officers  appear  in  a videotape  in  which 
they  are  seen  beating,  kicking  and 
shooting  a mannequin  that  had  been 
painted  black  and  had  the  word  “nigger" 
written  on  it.  The  video  was  supposedly 
made  during  a weekend  camping  trip  to 
Palatka  about  four  years  ago,  around 
the  same  time  the  department  was  under 
fire  for  an  incident  in  which  a knife- 
wielding  black  woman  was  shot  at  least 


seven  times  after  she  came  out  of  her 
house  and  approached  a K-9  officer 
who  was  fighting  with  her  brother. 

The  shooting  incident  touched  off 
complaints  about  police  brutality  that 
continued  for  two  years  and  led  to  a 
Federal  Lnvestigatiem.  It  was  also  blamed 
for  increased  violence  against  Boynton 
Beach  police  officers.  The  video  was 
said  to  be  a response  by  officers  venting 
anger  and  frustration  over  the  incident. 

Det . Jim  Mahoney,  president  of  the 
Boynton  Beach  Police  Benevolent 
Association,  said  tapes  of  camping-trip 
hijinks  exist,  but  none  show  any  racist 
behavior.  “It’s  usually  just  a bunch  of 
guys  running  around  naked  and  drunk 
as  a skunk  in  the  woods  25  miles  from 
nowhere,"  he  told  The  Post. 

Mahoney  said  he  asked  Deputy 
Chief  Jack  DeLoach  to  start  the  inves- 
tigation because  the  officers  want  to 
clear  their  names.  “We're  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  these  things  about  how  these 
officers  were  involved  in  something 
wrong,"  he  told  the  newspaper,  “so  we 
told  them  to  go  on  and  investigate." 

Mahoney  said  that  if  the  tape  shows 
the  officers  engaging  in  misconduct, 
then  they  should  be  punished.  But  he 
denied  that  any  such  tape  exists.  “It 
never  happened."  he  maintained. 

The  disclosure  about  the  probe  came 
on  the  heels  of  the  dismiss^  of  David 
Demarest,  25,  who  returned  from  a 
recent  vacation  sporting  a swastika  tat- 
too on  his  ankle. 

Demarest.  a three-year  police  vet- 
eran. was  fired  F^.  2 1 by  City  Manager 
Scott  Miller  at  Chief  Hillery 's  behest. 

Emie  George,  president  of  the  West 
Palm  Beach  Police  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  lOO  Boynton 
Beach  officers,  said  the  dismissal  was 
“unjust" and wouldbeappealed  “They 
can't  tell  him  what  he  can  tattoo  on  his 
body."  George  told  LEN.  saying  that 
Demarest  had  the  tattoo  done  “while  he 
was  intoxicated." 

“The  minute  he  found  out  what  [the 
tattoo]  meanL  he  had  it  changed.  It 
wasn't  as  though  it  was  meant  in  an 
improper  manner  toward  people  who 
find  the  swastika  obscene,"  said  George. 


When  not  to  beat  around  Bush 

Reporter  finds  its  no  laughing  matter  to  challenge  the  drug  war 


Asking  pointed  questions  that 
make  politicians  and  otha  intoview 
subjects  squirm  is  a quality  usually 
associated  with  effective,  balanced 
news  reporting.  But  a San  Antonio 
TV  news  reporter,  who  was  fired 
after  posing  a quay  to  Ifresident 
Bush  laced  with  criticism  of  Federal 
anti-drug  policies,  apparently  over- 
step^ied  the  invisible  line  between 
aggressive  reporting  uctics  and 
downright  rudeness. 

Brian  Karem,  a reporter  fOT  the 
NBC  affiliate  KMOL-TV,  was  fired 
Feb.  28  by  his  news  director  Ron 
Harig,  who  apparently  felt  that 
Karem 's  highly  critical  question  to 
Bush  about  progress  in  the  nation’s 
war  against  drugs  had  (reached  jour- 
nalistic propriety. 

Karem's  dismissal  came  the  day 
after  he  ^iparently  rankled  Bush  with 
pointed  questioning  during  a news 
conference  that  followed  the  six- 
nation  anti-drug  summit  held  in  San 
Antonio.  At  firtt.  Bush  declined  to 
answer  Karem's  question,  and  tried 


to  bypass  Karem  by  recognizing  an- 
other reporter. 

But  Karem  posisted,  causing  Bush 
to  respond:  “You  are  dealing  with 
somebody  who's  made  up  his  mind, 
and  we  are  trying  to  be  courteous  to 
everybody  here.  Now,  if  you  have  a 
question  for  one  of  the  otha  three  [Latin 
American  leaders],  ask  it.  Otherwise, 
sit  down." 

“I’d  be  happy  to  ask  it  for  one  of  the 
other  three,"  said  Karem.  “I  would  like 
for  you  to  answer  it,  as  well."  “Go 
ahead  and  ask  it,"  Bush  replied. 

Karem  then  attempted  to  query  the 
Mexican  President,  but  Bush  inter- 
rupted, saying  the  leader  had  already 
“hadaquestion."  Bush  finally  relented, 
and  allowed  Karem  to  ask  his  question. 

“I  spent  some  time  with  narcotics 
agents  over  the  last  three  days  who 
make  busts  who  tell  us  that  they're 
tired,"  said  Karem.  “Theydon’tbelieve 
that  the  war  on  drugs  can  be  won.  TVwy 
consider  this  summit  a joke,  and  they 
consider  the  presidents' coopoating  in 
the  summit  to  be  a joke  as  well.  What  do 


you  tell  yCHir  people  in  the  trenches,  the 
people  who  are  fighting  it  every  day? 
What  do  you  give  them  as  a morale- 
booster  to  tell  them  it's  not  a joke?" 

Bush  did  not  answer  the  question. 

Harig  fired  Karem  the  next  day,  and 
the  action  made  headlines  around  the 
country.  The  backlash,  which  included 
editorials  criticizing  the  firing  in  news- 
papers nationwide  and,  closer  to  home, 
a protest  organized  at  the  TV  station  by 
a San  Antonio  anti-censorship  group, 
prompted  Harig  to  go  on  the  air  to 
comment  on  the  firing. 

Karem  “repeatedly  broke  the  basic 
rules  that  any  employee  of  any  com- 
pany must  follow,"  Harig  said.  More 
specifically.  Karem  had  attended  the 
news  conference  even  though  he  had 
not  been  assigned  to  cover  it  and  had 
participated  without  the  necessary  cre- 
dentials, the  news  director  said. 

Harig  said  that  Karem  had  “inter- 
rupted the  President's  press  conference 
after  the  questioning  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  foreign  press,  and  argued 
with  the  President  in  an  attempt  to  be 


recognized"  — behavior  that  Harig 
said  constituted  a “serious  violation 
of  newsroom  procedure." 

Harig  added  that  there  had  been 
“many  incidents"  in  which  Karem 
“pushed  the  boundaries  of  profes- 
sional conduct  to  the  limit,  some- 
times in  the  pursuit  of  legitimate 
information,  sometimes  in  the  pur- 
suit of  [his]  own  private  agenda." 

During  an  interview  with  Sam 
Donaldson,  host  of  the  ABC-TV 
news  program  "PrimcTime  Live." 
Karem  defended  his  lough  question- 
ing of  Bush.  pointing  out  that  Bush  is 
not  only  the  PresidenL  but  also  a 
candidate  seeking  re-election. 

"I  didn't  stand  up  to  pick  a fight 
with  the  man.  I stood  up  to  ask  him  a 
question,  and  he  should  have  an- 
swered the  question.  And  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tells  me  to 
sit  dovm.  I don't  necessarily  have  to 
obey  hiia  This  isn't  a first-grade 
class.  I mean,  I respect  the  man,  but 
he's  Presideni  George  Bush,  not  King 
George,  and  he’s  responsible  to  us." 
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The  Starr  of  DoJ's  Supreme  Court  show 


There  is  widespread  public  per- 
ception that  because  the  U S.  Su- 
preme Court  now  has  a solid  major- 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

ity  of  conservative  Justices,  the  Court 
is  reliably  on  the  side  of  tough  en- 
forcement. 

Don’t  bet  the  farm  on  it,  advises 
Solicitor  General  Kenneth  W.  Starr. 
“I  think  the  best  way  to  describe  this 
Court  is  to  say  that  it  is  extraordinar- 
ily complex  and  quite  difficult  to 
predict,”  Starr  told  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council  recently.  “It  is 
emphatically  not  a pro-govOTtment 
or  pro-prosecution  Court." 

Stair,  a key  man  in  the  Justice 
Department,  addressed  the  NLEC,  a 
coalition  of  the  leaders  of  14  major 
law  enforcement  associations,  which 
this  writer  chairs,  in  Washington  on 
Ffeb.  25.  “It  is  a very  underrated 
Court,"  he  said,  but  added:  “It  is  a 


great  misunderstanding  to  view  it  as  a 
Court  that  is  greeting  the  arguments  of 
the  govenunent  and  the  law  «iforce- 
jnent  community  with  open  arms." 

As  an  example,  he  cited  a decision 
handed  down  the  day  before  he  spoke, 
in  which  the  Court  let  stand  a lower 
court  ruling  freeing  a drug  dealer  be- 
cause of  an  improper  search.  In  that 
case,  Starr  said,  “the  law  enforcement 
officer  did  exactly  what  he  should  have 
done.  The  officer  asked  a few  ques- 
tions: asked  whether  the  dealer  was 
carrying  narcotics,  whether  he  was,  in 
fact,  transporting  cash,  and  so  forth.” 
The  dealer  admitted  that  he  was,  and 
the  officer  then  searched  further  and 
found  a lot  of  drugs.  The  lower  court 
said  the  officer  acted  improperly  and, 
Starr  said,  “We  took  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court  because  this  is  of  such  impor- 
tance to  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
this  is  a practice  that  should  enjoy  the 
sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

He  noted  that  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment forbids  “unreasonable"  searches 
and  seizures,  but  “in  our  view  what  the 


officer  did  in  this  particular  case  was 
entirely  reasonable.  Indeed.  I think  it 
would  have  been  quite  odd  for  the  offi- 
cer. to  the  p(M  of  irresponsibility,  when 
he  had  certain  susphcions  — he  didn't 
have  probable  cause — not  to  ask  a few 
non-intmsive  questions." 

Nonetheless,  the  Solicitor  General 
said,  "The  Court  saw  fit,  with  no  re- 
corded dissent,  to  permit  that  decision 
to  stand." 

This  Supreme  Court  also  holds 
prosecutors  to  a tough  standard  in  white- 
collar  crime  cases,  Starr  said.  “It  tends 
to  read  the  statutes  quite  narrowly  and 
it  has,  as  a result,  made  a major  dent  in 
our  ability  to  bring  mail  fraud  prosecu- 
tions," he  explained.  Also,  political 
corruption  cases  are  difficult  because 
the  Court  demands  explicit  proof.  "The 
Court  interpreted  the  statute  quite  nar- 
rowly to  require  the  showing  of  an 
explicit  quid  pro  quo — I will  do  this  for 
you  if  you  will  do  this  for  me."  Starr 
said.  “The  real  wc^ld,  of  course,  ends 
up  not  operating  that  way.” 

Starr  observed:  “This  is  not  the 


Warren  Court  by  any  means,  but  my 
point  is  that  we  carmoi  in  the  law  en- 
forcement community  assume  that  if 
we  sinqily  go  up  and  ask  them  to  take  or 
embrace  a position  that  we  think  is 
quite  reasonable  that  they  will  auto- 
matically embrace  it.  This  Court  does 
not  march  to  the  beat  of  the  law  en- 
forcement drummer.  It's  not  pro-law 
enforcement,  it's  not  anti-law  enforce- 
ment. It  simply  calls  the  balls  and  strikes 
the  way  it  sees  them.” 

Learn  By  Doing 

In  the  days  of  yon,  lawyers  became 
lawyers  by  “reading  law”  — basically 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a law  of- 
fice. Those  days  are  long  gone,  but  (he 
idea  of  learning  by  doing  is  coming 
back. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  two-year-old 
Cnminal  Law  Institute  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  In  their  final  year,  stu- 
dents there  are  apprenticed  to  a law 
enforcement  agency  or  civil  liberties 
orgaiuzation  to  see  how  cnminal  jus- 
tice operates  from  the  inside.  Among 


the  agencies  parbeipating  last  year 
were  the  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Police 
Department,  the  Suffolk  and  Mid- 
dlesex county  district  attorneys'  of- 
fices. and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office. 

In  addition,  the  senior  students 
represented  indigent  clients  in 
Roxbury  Distna  Court,  under  very 
close  supervision  of  their  professors. 
Each  budding  lawyer  handled  the 
cases  of  six  to  eight  persons  charged 
with  misdemeanors  like  shoplifting 
and  trespass  and  felonies  like  assault 
with  a deadly  weapon,  breaking  and 
entering,  and  drug  dealing. 

Go  Harvard! 

( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Leiw  Enforcement  Assistance 
Foundation  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Law  Errforcemeni  Council 
He  welcomes  correspondence  to  his 
office  at  24  Wyndham  Court.  Nan- 
uei.  NY  109S4‘S845.  Seymour  F. 
Malkin,  the  executive  director  of 
LEAF,  assisted  m the  preparation  of 
this  article.) 
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The  scourge  of  their  evictions: 


HUD  plan  to  oust  druggies  is  derailed 


The  Bush  Administration's  get- 
tough  approach  to  ridding  public  hous- 
ing developments  of  drugs  suffered  a 
major  defeat  this  month  when  a Federal 
af^ieals  court  ruled  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  perform  on-the-spot 
evictions  of  suspected  drug  dealers 
the  actions  denied  suspects  their 
constitutional  right  to  due  pnxess. 

The  ruling,  handed  down  March  2 
by  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  was  hailed  as  a major  victory 
by  public  housing  advocates,  who  had 
opposed  the  anti -drug  tactics  that  were 
aniKMinced  with  great  i^fare  in  1989 
by  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Jack  Kemp.  [See  LEN, 
May  15.  1989.] 

A HUD  official  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  told  LEN  that  department 
officials  had  not  yet  decided  whether  to 


"Removing  drug  activity  from  pubiic  housing  remains  a 
high  priority  of  the  Administration." 


— HUD  spokeswoman 


appeal  the  decision  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  That  was  confirmed  by  Justice 
Department  lawyer  Robert  V.  Zeno^. 
vdio  argued  the  appeal  before  the  cir- 
cuit court. 

The  three-judge  appellate  panel 
unanimously  upheld  a previous  ruling 
by  a Federal  district  judge  in  Ridunond, 
Va.,  in  December  1990.  That  ruling,  by 
Judge  Richard  L.  Williams,  said  that 
except  in  “extraordinary  circum- 
stances,” drug-related  evictions  from 
public  housing  must  be  preceded  by  a 
notice  and  a hearing.  Failure  to  offer 


such  opportunities  to  contest  the  evic- 
tions would  violate  the  consututional 
guarantee  of  due  process.  Williams 
ruled. 

On  appeal,  the  Federal  Government 
had  argued  that  drug  activity  in  the 
nation's  public  housing  developments 
was  serious  enough  to  warrant  extraor- 
dinary actions  to  protect  law-abiding 
residents.  The  appeals  court  disagreed, 
with  Judge  Alexander  Harvey  2d  writ- 
ing that  the  ”mere  use  or  possession  of 
narcotics  would  not  in  every  case  con- 
stitute an  extraordinary  siniation.” 


Air 

power 


The  decision  pointed  out  that  even 
in  ordinary  situations,  "the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  requires 
the  Government  to  provide  for  notice 
and  an  oppommity  to  be  heard  before  a 
tenant  may  be  evicted.” 

Harvey  was  joined  in  the  ruling  by 


Judges  Francis  D Mumaghan  Jr  and 
Paul  V.  Neimeyer 

The  HUD  program  allowed  Federal 
judges  to  order  evictions  on  (he  basis  of 
an  affidavit  provided  by  a law  enforce- 
ment official  which  averred  that  the 
leaseholder  was  involved  in  drug  activ- 
ity. The  eviction  could  have  occurred 
even  if  the  tenant  had  never  been  con- 
victed of  or  formally  charged  with  any 
drug-related  crime. 

As  a kick-off  for  the  policy,  the 
Bush  Administration  planned  a series 
Continued  on  Page  9 


No  one  wishes  for  an  airport  disaster,  but  when  the  next  one  comes  in  (he  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  (he  police  will  be  ready.  ITie  Port  Au(hor1(y  Police, 
whose  far-flung  Jurisdklion  ifKiudes  Kennedy.  LaGuardia  and  Newark 
airports,  recendy  acquired  a new  pumper/rescue  (ruck  for  Newark  Airport, 
and  (hrec  rapid  access  emergency  vehicles,  such  as  (he  one  a(  righ(.  for  use  in 
on-board  emergencies  at  any  of  (he  three  airports. 
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Conduct  unbecoming. . . 


Moving  away  from  on-the-job  harassment 


By  George  E.  Schrader 

The  diversity  of  today's  work  force 
has  crealed  an  awkwardness  in  many 
professions  which  has  not  previously 
been  experienced.  Professions  such  as 
law  enforoernem  and  firefighting,  which 
were  basically  crealed  by  white  males 
for  while  males,  are  having  difficulty 
adjusting  lo  the  work  force  diversity,  as 
we  now  see  blacks,  Hispanics,  women, 
and  homosexuals  in  jobs  they  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  hold  in  the  past. 

As  a result  of  the  diversity,  most 
employers  are  finding  it  difficult  lodeal 
with  many  of  their  employees.  Numer- 
ous workplace  problems  are  a result  of 
long-held  stereotypical  attitudes  about 
possession  of  certain  types  of  jobs.  With 
such  attitudes,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  dynamics  of  an  entire  group  can 
change  when  a person  of  the  o(^»site 
sex,  or  with  a non-tiaditional  sexual 
prefdence,  is  hired. 

Combine  the  diverse  work  group 
with  civil  rights  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  during  the  past  25  years,  and  it 
becomes  more  understandable  why 
employees  are  having  difficulty  in 

( George  £ Schrader  is  a lieutenant 
with  the  Anaheim.  Calif..  Police  De- 
panmeru.  and  the  creator  of  the  POST- 
approved  course  “Preventing  Sexual 
Harassment,  ’ wtuch  he  has  been  pre- 
senting throughout  California. ) 


adapting  to  many  of  today's  standards. 

Unique,  But  Not  Exempt 
Civil  rights  and  human  dignity 
should  be  the  bottom  line  of  most  deci- 
sions shaping  the  ways  in  which  we 
work.  Unfortunately,  many  public 
safety  employees  have  felt  for  decades 
that  they  march  toa  different  drummer. 
Although  law  enforcement,  firefight- 
ing. and  the  military  are  unique  profes- 
sions. they  are  not  exempt  from  the 
laws  governing  anyone’s  civil  rights. 
These  professions,  like  others,  may 
believe  in  uniqueness,  even  indulge 


were  based  on  the  plaintiff  — the  sub- 
ject of  the  unwelcome  behavior  — being 
able  to  pursue  relief.  Fisher  v.  &n 
Pedro  Peninsula  Hospital  2 14  Cal  App 
3d  590  (1989)  changed  that  idea,  how- 
ever, and  expanded  the  plaintiff  cate- 
gory to  include  third  parties  who  are  not 
the  intended  recipient  of  offensive  be- 
havior 

The  Fisher  case  set  a standard  for 
workers  who  are  now  able  to  sue  their 
employers  for  permitting  a sexually 
harassing  job  environment  — and  to 
collect  punitive  damages  — even  if 
they  are  not  the  person  who  was  di- 


harassment" theory  is  that  the  plaintiff 
witness  the  harassing  conduct,  and  it 
occur  in  that  worker’s  immediate 
workplace. 

Obviously,  this  case  creates  even 
more  concern  among  employers  and 
employees  as  to  what  is  next.  Control- 
ling behavior  that  is  intentionally  di- 
rected at  someone  is  one  thing,  but 
conduct  that  ts  not  expected  to  be  viewed 
by  others,  which  may  be  deemed  per- 
fectly acceptable  by  those  involved, 
and  then  having  a complaint  or  suit 
filed  against  you  is  something  quite 
different. 


"In  too  many  instances,  adherence  to  stereotypical 
male  behaviors  gets  in  the  way  of  common  sense 
and  dignity." 


their  pride  in  it,  but  they  cannot  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  people's  civil  rights. 

The  judicial  system  is  now  requir- 
ing employers  to  provide  environments 
ufiere  people  are  respected  for  their 
competence  in  performing  the  duties  of 
their  jobs,  eovironmenis  whoein  every- 
one enjoys  the  feelings  of  dignity  aixl 
self-worth  without  running  the  gandet 
of  discriminatory  acts  and  attitudes. 

Until  1989,sexual  harassment  suits 


reedy  harassed. 

Third-Party  Victiiiis 
By  virtue  of  Fisher,  workas  can 
now  sue  for  "environmental  sexual 
harassment"  even  though  no  offensive 
remarks  or  behavior  occurs  to  them. 
The  third-party  victim  does  not  even 
have  to  suffer  any  tangible  or  economic 
loss.  The  mam  requirement  to  filing 
suit  under  the  "environmental  sexual 
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Until  1986  there  were  few  newspa- 
per headlines  that  brought  the  subject 
of  sexual  harassment  to  the  public’s 
attention.  The  publicity  that  discrimi- 
nation and  sexual  harassment  have 
received  over  the  past  couple  years, 
however,  speaks  to  a changed  land- 
scape. And,  since  the  Clarence  Thomas 
confirmation  hearings  last  October, 
there  have  been  numerous  articles  and 
stories  wrinen  about  the  subject  of 
sexual  harassment.  Injust  four  publica- 
tions in  the  Southern  California  area, 
more  than  100  articles  on  the  subject 
have  been  published  sirice  the  first  week 
of  October  1991. 

Those  articles  by  no  means  even 
come  close  to  the  number  that  have 
been  pubirshed  nationwide,  but  they  do 
represent  a trend  of  the  courts,  and 
society,  that  is  designed  to  control  the 
civil  rights  violations  of  discrimination 
arxJ  sexual  harassment. 

Changing  Societal  Standards 

Many  comments  are  still  heard  from 
those  who  continue  to  adhere  to  linger- 
ing, outdated  standards  of  workplace 
behavior,  lo  the  effect  that  suits  of  the 
past  few  years  are  bizarre  and  push  the 
edges  of  both  common  sense  arKi  tradi- 
tion. That  may  be.  as  determined  by 
yesterday’s  standards,  but  the  reality  is 
that  today  the  starxlards  are  considera- 
bly different  and  society  is  experienc- 
ing a major  transition  indeciding  which 
actions  are  acceptable  and  which  are 
unacceptable  in  the  work  environment. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
incidents  of  sexual  harassment  and 
discrimination,  but  much  remains  to  be 


done.  The  only  realistic  chance  of 
achieving  a quality  work  environment, 
free  of  harassment  and  discrimination, 
lies  in  establishing  policies,  enforcing 
those  policies,  and  training  aD  employ- 
ees at  every  level  of  the  organization 
concerning  unacceptable  behavior. 

Once  headlines  about  discrimina- 
tion, bias  and  harassment  appear,  it 
takes  very  little  time  to  damage  an 
orgaruzation’s  morale,  dignity,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  A perfect 
example  may  be  found  in  the  Christo- 
pher Commission’s  report  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department.  When  one 
looks  at  what  was  reported  about  bias 
and  discrimination  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  and  then  sees  how 
many  people  are  rx)w  complaining  about 
incidents  of  that  natxire,  it  should  be  a 
good  indicator  to  all  that  those  prob- 
lems may  be  more  prevalent  than  riKist 
people  want  to  believe. 

Although  statistics  now  irxlicate  that 
women  comprise  50  percent  of  today’s 
work  force,  and  though  the  United  Stales 
is  among  the  world  leaders  in  pomot- 
ing  sexual  equality,  many  old-time  tra- 
ditionalists still  treat  feminism  as  if  it 
were  in  a state  of  infancy. 

In  too  many  instances,  adherence  to 
stereotypical  male  behaviors  gets  in  the 
way  of  common  sense  and  dignity.  At 
times  one  may  wonder:  Was  he  just 
ignorant  about  what's  going  on  arouixl 
him,  or  is  he  just  so  macho  that  he  really 
doesn’t  care?  It  may  be  hard  to  believe 
that  it’s  ignorance,  but  if  it  is.  then  those 
who  are  still  adhering  to  outmoded  al- 
titudes are  playing  vrith  a potential  time 
bomb  concerning  discrimination  and 
sexual  harassment. 

Differences  of  Judicial  Opinion 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  the 
issue  of  sexual  harassment  is  that  the 
courts  carmot  even  agree  on  what  is 
acceptable  or  unacceptable.  In  1989,  a 
Georgia  appellate  court  found  that 
comments  about  a woman's  age  and 
appearance,  interrupting  her  work,  and 
sweeping  objects  from  her  desk  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  a Title  VD 
sexual  harassment  violation.  In  (his  case 
they  said  the  abuse  "did  not  rise  to  the 
requisite  level  of  egregious  or  outra- 
geous behavior  which  justifiably  re- 
sults in  the  severe  fright,  humiliation, 
embarrassment  or  outrage  which  no 
reasonable  person  is  expected  to  en- 
dure." (Emphasis  added.) 

That  holding  is  no  longer  valid  as  a 
result  of  a January  1991  ruling  by  the 
U.S.  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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"Vbur  Armani  or  your  life!" 

Transvestite  robbers  said  to  target  designer  boutiques  along  East  Coast 


Investigators  believe  that  bands 
of  transvestites  with  a larcenous  eye 
for  designer  fashions  have  traveled 
up  and  down  the  East  Coast  robbing 
designer  boutiques  of  their  f»icey 
goods. 

T actics  used  by  the  gangs  in  com- 
mitting the  robberies  incl  ude  driving 
cars  through  shop  windows,  tying  up 
shop  owners,  and  besieging  the  stores 
in  packs,  leaving  with  annftils  of 
clothing  worth  thousands  of  dollars, 
authwities  told  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Qothes  favaed  by  the 
thieves  include  fashiems  by  Chanel. 
Giorgio  Armani,  Yves  St.  Laurent 
and  Jean-Paul  Gaulder. 

“This  is  a ring  that’s  been  rolling 
up  and  down  the  East  Coast,"  said 
Sgt.  James  Hennessy  of  the 
Montgomery  County,  Md..  Police 
Department. 

Hennessy  told  The  Inquirer  that 
three  men  n^jbed  in  January  in  the 
Washington,  D.C,  suburb  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  are  suspects  in  several 
boutique  holdups,  including  one  in 


Philadelj^.  The  trio  — identified  as 
Bryan  Keith  Chandler,  24,  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.;  Christojrtier  Darnell 
Hall,  31.  of  Orlando,  Fla.;  and  Dana 
Dubose,  19.  of  Oceanside,  Calif.  — 
were  found  hiding  in  a gar^e  after 
fleeing  a botched  robbery  of  a Gianni 
Versace  boutique  Jaa  29. 

Dubose  has  reportedly  undergone 
scvenil  stages  of  a sex-change  opera- 
tion. He  and  the  other  suspects  were 
being  held  without  bond  at  the 
Montgomery  County  Detrition  (>nter 
in  Rockville  on  charges  of  aimed  rob- 
bery, false  imprisonment,  and  assault 
and  baoery. 

Authorities  in  Philadelphia  say  they 
will  seek  to  extradite  the  trio  in  connec- 
tion with  a boutique  robbery  there  on 
Jan.  8,  and  invesdgaicws  in  other  juris- 
dictions are  probing  possible  links  be- 
tween the  suspects  and  four  other  bou- 
tique robberies  along  the  East  Coast. 

In  the  Philadelirfua  incident,  two 
men  wearing  designer  mens  wear  and  a 
transsexual  dressed  in  wemen's  clothes 
entered  a Center  City  boutique  near 


closing  time.  They  pretended  to  shop, 
then  threatened  to  spray  Mace  in  the 
face  of  the  owner  and  two  emirfoyecs. 
Drawing  guns,  the  robbers  Uped  the 
victims’  mouths  shut,  tied  them  up  and 
held  them  in  the  back  of  the  store.  The 
trio  then  perused  the  shop’s  racks,  tak- 
ing only  the  nx>st  expensive  goods  — 
an  estimated  $25,000  worth,  according 
to  police.  'They  took  only  the  best," 
said  police  spokesman  Robert  Young. 

Police  did  not  disclose  information 
about  the  heist  until  early  this  month 
when  qumed  by  an  Inquirer  reporter. 
They  said  they  did  not  reveal  details 
abou»  the  incident  because  the  boutique 
owners  feared  publicity  would  scare 
custortiCTs  from  the  shopping  center 
where  the  store  is  located. 

Authorities  believe  the  three  sus- 
pects have  perpetrated  several  boutique 
holdups  since  December,  and  may  be 
supplying  an  underground  iKTwork  that 
sells  the  high-priced  apparel  to  trans- 
vestites. 

■They  probably  have  an  under- 
ground boutique  or  some  such  avenue 


of  selling  clothes,"  said  Det.  Lauren 
Acquaviva  of  the  Montgomery  County 
police.  “We  heard  there  is  such  an 
underground  network  that  eaten  to  the 
(transvestite]  community." 

The  bands  are  thought  to  be  run  by 
and  for  transvestites,  but  police  said 
they  may  have  had  male  accomplices 
who  were  not  necessarily  transvestites. 
The  goods  are  sold  to  cioss-drcssers  for 
use  in  fashion  shows  and  “vogue"  balls 
in  which  contestants  compete  in  a vari- 
ety of  categories.  The  boutiques  make 
good  robbery  targets  because  they  have 
few  employees,  low  traffic  and  little  or 
no  security,  police  said. 

Acquaviva  said  the  three  were  sus- 
pects in  two  boutique  robberies  in  New 
York  City  and  another  in  Edgewaier. 
NJ-.  because  the  tactics  used  were 
sinular  to  those  in  the  Center  C\ty  heist 
Law  enforcement  officials  arc  also  not 
ruling  out  the  possibility  that  copy-cat 
bands  are  pulling  off  boutique  robber- 
ies, because  similar  crimes  have  been 
reported  in  other  East  Coast  states.  In 
Florida,  men  dressed  as  women  have 


tossed  bricks  through  shop  windows, 
rxm  into  the  stores  and  scooped  up  as 
many  garments  as  possible.  In  at 
least  two  cases,  suspects  drove  ve- 
hicles through  storefront  windows. 

Victims  in  the  Center  City  inci- 
dent said  the  thieves  emphasized  they 
did  not  want  to  hurt  anyone.  And 
while  they  may  have  been  immacu- 
late dressers,  they  were  not  careful 
robbers.  One  man  wore  sunglasses 
with  the  designer  tag  still  snick  on 
them;  another  was  still  wearing  a 
designer  tag  on  his  sleeve — lipping 
store  eny>loyees  that  the  trio  were 
mx  bona  fide  customos.  They  loosely 
lied  up  the  victims,  who  easily  freed 
themselves  once  the  roW?ers  left. 

In  the  Chevy  Chase  incident,  the 
three  suspects  tied  up  three  employ- 
ees in  an  office  equii^ied  with  a tele- 
phone. After  an  employee  got  loose 
and  called  police,  the  robbers  fled, 
leaving  behind  $80,000  in  clothes 
they  had  bundled  up.  They  were  later 
found  by  police  as  they  hid  in  a 
nearby  garage. 


Aggressive  enforcement  is  Maine  objection: 

Town's  residents  call  for  an  end  to  pot  prohibition 


A move  to  end  prohibitions  against 
marijuana  is  the  latest  salvo  fired  in  a 
battle  by  residents  of  several  Maine 
towns  against  what  they  say  are  overly 
aggressive  anti-drug  efforts  of  state, 
local  and  F^eral  authorities. 

The  resolution  passed  by  a 45-42 
vote  March  14  in  Starks,  one  of  three 
west-central  Maine  towns  that  have  thus 
far  addressed  the  issue.  It  asks  the  state 
Legislature  to  declare  ’%inlawful"  any 
(xohibitions  on  the  cultivation,  posses- 
sion and  sale  of  cannabis  hemp  for 


Just  days  after  New  York  City 
newspapers  revealed  that  no  candidates 
had  been  named  to  fill  four  vacancies 
on  the  Police  Department’s  12-mem- 
ber Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board, 
Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  moved  quickly 
to  nominate  three  new  members  and 
promised  a fourth  would  be  named  once 
a background  check  is  completed. 

Dinkins  made  the  appointments 
March  24,  less  than  a week  after  New 
Ycxk  newspapers  revealed  he  had  failed 
to  fill  any  of  the  four  vacancies  that 
have  occurred  during  his  27  months  in 
office.  The  board  is  made  up  of  six 
civilian  Police  Department  employees 
and  six  city  residents  nominated  by  the 
Mayor.  All  of  the  vacancies  were  in  the 
latter  group. 

The  new  appointees  are:  Adrienne 
R.  Rogers,  director  of  administration 
for  the  Queens  Legal  Services  Corp.; 
Lourdes  Reyes,  a Bronx  lawyer,  and 
Edward  Waller  Hayes,  a Manhattan 
lawyer.  Dinkins  said  his  final  appointee 
would  be  a representative  of  the  city’s 
lesbian  and  gay  community. 

All  of  the  nominees  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Council. 

Dinkins  also  reappointed  the  board’s 
current  chairwoman,  Mary  Burke 
Nicholas,  and  another  member,  the  Rev 
Lee  McCalium  of  Staten  Island. 


agricultural  and  commercial  uses,  such 
as  fiber  and  feed,  and  asks  lawmakers 
to  legalize  possession  of  up  to  two 
pounds  of  dried  flow«s  from  female 
marijuana  plants  for  personal  use. 

Voters  in  Solon  and  Chesterfield 
rejected  similar  resolutions  Uus  month. 

Residents  interviewed  by  LEN  say 
they  supported  the  resolution  because 
law  enforcement’s  heavy-handed  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  the  plant  far  outweigh 
any  danger  marijuana  poses  to  health  or 
public  safety.  But  the  official  v^k>  heads 


During  his  mayoral  can^gn,  Dink- 
ins pledged  to  push  for  an  all-civilian 
board  with  no  Police  Department  ap- 
pointees, bowing  to  demands  by  critics 
who  say  the  board  too  often  makes 
findings  that  favor  the  police.  But  Dink- 
ins has  made  no  moves  toward  revamp- 
ing the  board  along  those  lines  since  he 
took  office  in  January  1990. 

‘There’s  no  excuse  for  letting  a 
board  of  this  sensitivity  limp  along," 
said  William  Kuntz,  a civilian  member 
ofthe  board  since  1987,  whose  resigna- 
tion in  February  created  the  latest  va- 
cancy. “Here’s  a man  who  says  he 
wants  all  civilians,  but  he  hasn’t  ap- 
pointed anybody  to  tiiis  board."  Kuntz 's 
departure  left  the  boroughs  of  Btxxiklyn, 
the  Bronx  and  Queens  without  repre- 
sentation on  die  board,  and  gave  police 
a 6-2  ratio. 

“If  you  had  6-2  civilian-police  ratio. 

I am  sure  Mr.  Caruso  would  have  been 
screaming,  and  rightly  so,"  said  Kuntz, 
a Wall  Street  lawyer  who  is  black.  He 
was  referring  to  Philip  Caruso,  the 
outspoken  leader  of  the  powerful  Pa- 
trolmen’s Benevolent  Association, 
which  has  historically  fought  the  idea 
of  the  review  board  and  opposes  an  all- 
civilian panel. 

The  lack  of  civilians  on  the  board 
“further  diminishes  the  chance  of 


the  state’s  multijurisdictional  drug 
enforcement  agency  says  that  authori- 
ties operate  within  the  law. 

Frank  Amoroso,  director  of  the 
Maine  Drug  Enforcement  Agency. 
fomiCTly  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
govemmental  Drug  Enforcement, 
added  that  as  long  as  marijuana  remains 
illegal,  enforcement  and  eradication 
efforts  will  continue.  Last  year,  the 
agency  destroyed  24.400  plants  found 
in  16  counties,  with  an  estimated  worth 
of  $48  million. 


achieving  an  independent,  impartial 
judgment  about  a complaint."  said 
Norman  Siegel,  executive  director  of 
the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Siegel  has  maintained  that  the  board’s 
6-6  police-civilian  balance  is  already 
flawed  because  most  of  its  investiga- 
tors are  Police  Department  employees. 

Ruby  Ryles,  a spokeswoman  fex*  the 
Mayor,  conceded  that  it  was  “unfortu- 
nate" that  the  replacement  process  has 
taken  so  long,  but  insisted  that  the 
Mayor’s  “commitment  to  an  all<ivil- 
ian  complaint  review  board  still  stands." 

The  board,  formed  in  1 986  to  advise 
the  Police  Commissioner,  typically 
handles  cases  in  three-member  sub- 
committees, with  some  of  the  more 
serious  cases  being  heard  by  the  full 
board.  If  complaints  are  substantiated 
by  investigators,  the  board  offers  rec- 
ommendations on  possible  disciplinary 
action. 

In  1991,  the  board  recommended 
disciplinary  action  in  252  cases,  up 
from  202  in  1990,  but  below  the  266 
actions  urged  by  the  board  in  1989.  The 
number  of  complaints  received  by  the 
board  has  remained  relatively  steady  at 
about  3.400  since  1989.  The  board 
substantiated  8.8  percent  of  the  com- 
plaints it  investigated  in  1990,  and  7.3 
percent  in  1991. 


Residents  complain  of  constant 
noise  from  low-flying  helicopters  that 
buzz  homes  and  treetops,  and  in  some 
cases,  damage  property.  They  also  claim 
that  authorities  use  Gestapo-like  tactics 
to  round  up  suspected  growers  and 
dealers. 

“They  fly  low  — I mean  real  low, 
below  FAA  regulations  — and  they  fly 
constantly.  It’s  like  'Apocalypse  Now’ 
— the  sound  of  the  helicopters  flying," 
said  Ralph  Smithezs,  who  said  he  moved 
to  a 125-acre  farm  in  rural  Maine  five 
years  ago  for  some  “peace  and  quiet." 

“You’d  think  there  was  a major  at- 
tempt going  on  here  to  overthrow  the 
govcmmeni  or  something,"  said  Mi- 
chael Ezzyofthe  helicopter  flights.  An 
activist  with  (he  Anson-based  Maine 
Vocals,  a group  spearheading  the  ef- 
fort, Ezzy  claimed  that  despite  official 
denies,  the  helicopters,  supplied  by  the 


National  Guard,  perform  "random  gnd 
searches"  in  which  they  fly  “over  every 
acre  of  our  (own.  They'll  drop  down  to 
treetop  level  and  look  mto  people’s 
homes,  if  they  have  greenhouses  arxl 
stuff  like  that." 

Smithers.  who  said  he  was  not  a 
“druggie"  and  did  not  use  marijuana, 
(old  LEN  he  voted  for  the  Starks  reso- 
lution as  a protest  to  “an  incredibly 
over-aggressive  approach  to  a substance 
which  everyone  knows  . .can’t  even  be 
compared  to  alcohol  in  terms  of  its 
damaging  effects  to  society  or  to  the 
individual." 

Both  Smithers  and  Ezzy  charged 
that  authorities  make  unannounced, 
post-midnight  raids  of  the  homes  of 
suspected  marijuana  growers,  using 
battering  rams  to  break  down  doors, 
drawing  guns  and  finghtening  entire 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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Letman,  Burns: 

Fallout  from  crime-control  conservativism 


By  SkwD  T.  Letman  3d 
aod  Avon  Bums 

In  recent  years,  economists  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  crime  based  on  the  -rational 
man"  concept  and  other  factors  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  economic  choice.  Economists  assume 
that  individuals  have  needs  that  they  anempt  to 
satisfy.  Individuals  then  make  a rational  choice 
among  alternatives  that  will  permit  them  to  satisfy 
those  needs.  The  individual  also  calculates  the 
commission  of  a enme  in  this  fashion,  weighing 
the  gain  of  receiving  something  he  or  she  values 
(the  benefit)  against  the  prospect  of  being  caught 
and  punished  for  the  aa  (the  cost). 

The  economic  theory  of  crime  causation  has 
had  particular  appeal  to  conservatives  and  those 
who  feel  that  increasing  the  costs  associated  with 
crime  will  cause  crime  levels  to  fall.  The  conser- 


vative ideology  in  recent  years  has  had  adominant 
influence  on  policy  decisions  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice arena.  Conservatives  are  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  deliberation,  not  desperation,  is  the 
root  of  crime  - that  a great  many  offenders  com- 
mit crimes  because  they  want  to  comnut  them.  To 
the  conservative,  people  have  always  had  a pro- 
pensity to  commii  crime,  yet  they  have  the  ability 
to  control  these  impulses.  In  order  to  help  them 
control  their  desires,  society  must  emphasize  a 
strong  moral  order,  a respect  for  law,  and  a confi- 
dence in  punishment  as  a deterrent  to  crime. 

This  has  led  to  a decrease  in  funding  for  all 
government  programs  that  do  not  follow  this 
philosophy.  Based  upon  a misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  life  in  the  miiiority  community,  the 
economic  consequences  of  government  policy,  as 
fueled  by  the  conservative  ideology,  have  been 


Other  Voices 


(A  sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  Justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. ) 

Drug  wars:  Let  enforcement  begin  at  home 

“As  President  Bush  begins  his  summit  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  the  cocaine-exporting  countries  of 
Utin  Amenca,  he  should  be  mindful  of  new  strategies  to  combat  the  problem  here  at  home.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  multinational  cooperative  efforts  at  the  source  should  not  continue.  They  should.  But  the 
nxofd  shows  that  too  much  emphasis  there  may  send  precious  nssources  down  a drain  of  corruption  and 
d^iL  Because  U.S.  cocaine  us«s  are  the  heart  of  the  problem,  the  United  States  must  redouble  its 
efforts  against  domestic  consumption.  Educational  outreach  efforts  have  yielded  a decline  in  casual  use 
in  recent  years,  and  that  is  something  to  celebrate.  In  addition  to  making  treatment  more  available  to 
those  vvho  want  it,  a more  holistic  approach  to  law  enfocement  is  needed  here  at  home.  As  long  as 
casual*  drug  users  are  not  adequately  punished,  their  behavior  will  not  be  modified.  At  a time  when 
u^ercover  officers  are  being  killed  because  of  shrinking  law  enforcement  training  budgets,  to  merely 
slap  cocaine  users  on  the  wrist  for  their  crime  is  particularly  unacceptable.  Things  must  change.  But  they 
must  change  mteUigenily.  It  is  simply  impractical  to  mete  out  stiff  jaU  sentences  for  otherwise  non- 
crcminal  drug  users.  Jail  and  prison  ceUs  are  at  a premium.  But  real  allematives  do  exist  Confiscate 
pro^.  Target  drug  markets  rather  than  street  dealers.  Ifs  a very  long  way  from  the  U.S  -Mexico 
bc^aio  the  Upper  Huallaga  Valley  of  Peru.  If  the  U.S.  Goverrunem  is  going  to  make  that  long  trip. 
It  had  best  make  sure  that  it  is  simultaneously  advocating  the  most  effective  strategies  against  the  crack 
houses  and  open-air  drug  markets  of  Washington.  D.C..  and  the  rest  of  the  nation." 

— The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Feb.  27.  1992 

The  dream  of  a safer  New  York 


devastating  to  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
minority  population,  particularly  those  programs 
addressed  tojuveniles  involved  ingangs  and  other 
acting-out  behaviors. 

A clear  relationship  can  be  established  be- 
tween juvenile  delinquency,  gang  activity,  and 
poverty.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  crimes  of  younger 
children  account  for  the  fastest  growing  criminal 
population  in  the  United  States,  and  that  gang 
activity  is  on  the  rise,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  for  the  government  to  develop 
policies  to  lessen  the  disadvantaged  conditions 
under  which  ghetto  children  are  raised.  This  runs 
contrary  to  the  conservative  ideology,  which  does 
not  recognize  social  conditions  as  significant. 

These  consCTvatives  have  not  spent  one  day  in 
the  ghetto.  They  have  no  idea  what  it  means  to  be 
black  and  poor  in  this  society.  Through  our  current 
policies  we  are  saying  that  this  society  will  toler- 
ate black  children  dying  in  the  first  year  of  life  at 
twice  the  rate  of  white  children.  We  are  saying  that 
it  is  acceptable  for  some  mothers  and  children  to 
live  their  entire  lives  in  rat-  and  roach-infested 
welfare  hotels  while  others  live  in  unbelievable 
luxury.  We  are  tolerating  the  existence  of  two 
unequal  societies,  with  the  most  vulnerable  suf- 
fering the  most  severely.  Above  all.  to  those  who 
don’t  make  it,  the  conservatives  are  saying  that  it 

is  their  fault,  that  anyone  can  pull  hi  mselfupby  the 

bootstraps.  In  this  context,  blaming  the  victim  has 
become  national  policy.lt  is  manifestly  unjust  and 
unfair  to  hold  children  accountable  for  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  bom  into  disadvantaged  circum- 
stances. This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  poor  children 
engage  in  serious  and  chronic  delinquency  and 
gang  behavior.  Nevertheless,  official  statistics  for 
the  nation  reveal  that  a disproportionate  percent- 
age of  the  juvenile  and  adult  criminal  populations 
are  black  and  do  in  fact  come  from  impoverished 
conditions.  An  analysis  of  current  demographic 
data  suggest  that  children,  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities will  continue  to  be  hardest  hit  by  poverty. 
The  government  must  develop  policies  to  arrest 
these  disnirbing  trends. 

Again  the  conservative  response  is  punish- 
ment and  not  programs.  The  Bush  Administration 


and  other  Pat  Buchanan  types  firmly  believe  that 
the  solution  lies  in  building  more  prisons  and  other 
similar  get-tough  policies.  Yet  all  current  data 
suggest  that  this  approach  is  not  only  stupid  but 
self-defeating  and  economically  unwise.  More 
punitive  laws  offer  only  a temporary  solution  to 
the  symptoms  of  the  problem  of  proliferating 
delinquency  and  gang  activity,  rather  than  ad- 
dressing the  root  causes  of  the  problem.  Institu- 
tionalization and  incarceration  lend  to  reinforce 
delinquent  tendencies  rather  than  rehabilitate  them. 

The  root  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency  can 
often  be  found  in  the  impoverished  societal  condi- 
tions to  which  children  are  exposed  on  a daily 
basis.  Despite  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  addressing  the  issue  of 
enme  and  delinquency  is  to  rectily  the  social 
conditions  that  tend  to  promote  the  problem, 
conservative  politicians  develop  programs  that 
address  the  problem  reactively.  not  proaaively. 

Some  theories  of  juvenile  delinquency  suggest 
that  criminal  behavior  is  learned  and  predictable. 
Govemment  policies  should  be  aimed  at  those 
youth  who  by  virtue  of  iheu"  socioeconomic  status 
are  perhaps  more  vulnerable  to  developing  delin- 
quent and  criminal  characteristics. 

The  Federal  Government  can,  must  and  should 
develop  policies  to  help  the  disadvantaged.  The 
Federal  Government  should  take  the  initiative  m 
the  development  of  such  policies  and  actively 
engage  in  a collaborative  model  with  families, 
community  groups,  churches,  schools,  the  justice 
system,  and  the  private  sector.  Collectively,  these 
diverse  players  can  devote  their  resources  to  or- 
ganize proactive  fm>gramming  designed  to  deter 
impoverished  and  disadvantaged  youth  from 
engaging  in  criminal  and  delinquent  behavior. 
The  conservatives  had  better  wake  up.  before  it  is 
too  late. 


(SloanT  Letman  3d  is  professor  of  corrections 
and  criminal  justice  at  Chicago  State  University, 
as  well  as  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Chicago.  Avon  Bums  is  coordinator  of 
the  criminal  justice  program  at  Mon  Community 
College  in  Flint.  Mich. ) 


Obviously,  ifs  better  when  crime  statistics  go  down  instead  of  up.  So  we*rc  cheered,  somewhat,  b 
the  news  that  New  York  City’s  overall  felony  rate  is  down  by  several  percentage  points.  One  hear 
occasionally,  an  anecdotal  comment  from  people  in  parts  of  the  city  that  there  appear  to  be  more  cop 
around  -an  observation  mvariably  attended  by  expressions  of  gratitude.  If  this  new  and  more  visibl 
poUce  presence  derives  from  Commissioner  Lee  Brown’s  community  policing  program,  hats  off  to  thi 
top  man  at  the  NYPD.  One  year’s  figures  don’t  make  for  a trend.  New  Yorkers,  however,  have  gotiei 
a^mnw  of  hope  from  the  latest  enme  stats:  The  new  figures  say  it’s  not  an  iron  law  of  history  tha 
the  city  has  to  get  more  violent  and  less  safe  every  passing  year.  It  is  possible  to  turn  things  around.  S< 
o^>nce  IS  to  press  forward.  Let’s  have  community  poUcing  that  puts  50  percent  more  cops  on  th. 

rates  down.  Reducing  crime  remains  the  key  to  the  city*' 
bvability.  We  cheer  the  new  statistics  — and  we  hope  they  mark  a genuine  trend." 

— The  New  York  Pos, 
March  27.  1991 

Gang  violence  continues  without  any  sign  of  letup 

"When  is  something  substantive  going  to  be  done  about  H Paso’s  gang  violence?  TTut  has  become  not 
a qu^on  asked  with  any  hope  of  a senous  answer,  but  rather  a plaintive  plea.  And  as  the  city  fumbles 
arwind.  doing  almost  nothing  to  stem  the  tide  of  gang  violence,  more  questions  are  spawned.  And  the 
just  as  reluctant  to  answer  them.  How  long  can  we  tolerate  the  streets  of  El  Paso  being  ruled 
by  adolescent  punks  and  thugs?  Why  does  this  city  allow  its  residents’  Uves  to  be  constanUy  end^gered 
by  gang  membm.  to  whom  Ufc  has  no  meaning?  Why  do  law-abiding  citizens  have  to  Uve  in  fear*>  The 
^er  this  aty  do«  noilung,  the  more  the  questions  pUe  up.  TTie  city,  of  course.  wiU  protest  in  injured 
^^t  rni^s  bem^one.  That  may  well  be,  especially  in  official  eyes  resolutely  blinded  to  i^ity 

^there  saproblem;Whatevci-’8beingdoncjusi  isn’t  working.  And  it  boils  down  loone  thing— we’re 

^too  mce  to  gang  members.  AU  the  feel-good  social  and  gang-intervention  and  educational 
city  ^ , going  to  help.  That  is  proved  almost  every  day  as  the  gangs  commit  yet 
^ ^ taK,w  U.,  can  ou,  crin«s  aL  vendetm  Z 

^1  ® El  Paso’s  government 

^^do  no^ng  if  there  is  no  public  pressure  to  clean  out  the  gangs  from  our  city.  Simply  put.  gang 
nr^  aware  that  they  wiU  pay  astiff  price  for  their  actions.  And  this  city  andjutUcid 

* ""  working.  The  city’s  inaction  and  ineffectiveness  in  the  gang 

problem  tt  more  than  a mere  annoyance.  It’s  gone  beyond  that."  ^ ^ 

— The  El  Paso  Herald-Post 
Feb.  29.  1992 


Walker: 

Answers  to  1 0 key  questions 
about  civilian  review 


By  Samuel  Walker 

1.  What  IS  civilian  review? 

Civilian  review  is  a process  by  which  citi- 
zens’ complaints  about  police  behavior  are  re- 
viewed by  persons  who  are  not  sworn  police 
officers. 

2.  You  call  it  a “process.”  Is  there  always  a 
“board”? 

Not  necessarily.  There  are  many  different 
forms  of  civilian  review  procedures.  Sort*  have 
a board,  consisting  of  several  people.  Others, 
however,  have  a separate  municipal  agency, 
vrith  a single  director  and  a [wofessional  staff. 

3.  How  prevalent  is  civilian  review  today? 
Civilian  review  has  been  spreading  rapidly. 

Thirty-one  of  the  50  largest  cities  (62  percent) 
have  some  form  of  civilian  review.  (The  au- 
tirar’s  original  survey,  completed  in  April  1991, 
found  30  civilian  review  procedures.  Seattle 
created  a civilian  review  auditor  in  December 
1991.  bringing  the  total  to  3 1 .)  Sixteen  of  the  3 1 
were  created  in  the  last  five  years,  including 
four  in  1991  alone.  A number  of  medium-sized 
cities  also  civilian  review  procedures  In  short, 
civilian  review  is  now  the  norm.  Most  big  cities 
have  it;  the  ones  that  don’t  — Los  Angeles, 


Boston  and  Philadelphia  — are  the  exception. 

4.  Is  civilian  review  necessary? 

The  creation  of  civilian  review  prxicedures 
represents  a legislative  finding  in  31  cities  that 
civilian  review  is  necessary. 

The  Rodney  King  incident  in  Los  Angeles 
demonstrated  that  police  use  of  excessive  force 
is  a serious  problem.  The  (Thristopher  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  to  in- 
vestigate the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
found  that  many  officers  who  were  chronic 
wrongdoers  were  never  disciplined  by  the 
department.  Los  Angeles  is  not  an  aberration. 
Police  misconduct  has  a long  and  tragic  history. 
For  the  last  30  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
senous  jmjblems  in  the  eyes  of  racial  minority 
Continued  on  Page  10 


{Samuel  Walker  is  professor  of  criminal jus- 
ticeatthe  UniversityofNebraskaat Omaha.  He 
is  co-author  of  the  report  “Civilian  Review  of 
Police:  A National  Survey  of  the  50  Largest 
Cities,  "published  in  April  1991.  Copies  of  the 
report  are  available  for  $3  postpaid  from  the 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice.  University  of 
Nebraska,  Onuha,  NE  68182.) 
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F.Y.I. 

(A  roundup  of  capsule  infonmtion  on  emerging  research  and  writing, 
policy  and  practice,  and  other  professional  developments  of  interest  to 
readers.  Those  wishing  additional  irrformaiion  on  a given  subject  should 
contact  the  indiiidual  and/or  organitation  listed  for  that  item.) 

Youth  Shall  Be  Served 

The  Bureau  for  At-Risk  Youth  has  issued  a new  24-page  buyer's  guide  of 
publications,  products  and  services  for  organizations  wcaliing  with  al-risk 
and  mainstream  youth.  The  guide,  available  free  of  charge,  lists  drug 
prevention  programs  and  positive  parenting  information  centers,  along  with 
a variety  of  classroom  materials  and  videotapes.  Contact:  The  Bureau  for  At- 
Risk  Youth,  79  Carley  Ave.,  Huntington,  NY  11743.  1-800-99-YOUTH. 

And  the  Nominees  Are. . . 

The  National  Association  of  Traffic  Accident  Recortsirxictionists  and 
Investigators  is  soliciting  nominations  for  its  annual  Performance  Award. 
The  award,  which  is  presented  at  the  organization's  annual  conf^mce,  to  be 
held  this  year  in  Philadelf^  in  October,  is  presented  to  a police  officer  who, 
at  the  risk  of  his  or  her  own  life,  saves  cv  attempts  to  save  another  at  an 
accident  scene  and  then  uses  acquired  skills  m the  accident  investigaticHV 
reconstruction  todetermine  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Submit  nominations  to: 
Martha  Gumey.Awards  Committee  Chairperson.  NATARI,P.O.Box  1208, 
King  of  Prussia,  PA  19406. 

Coping  Mechanism 

Two  publications  and  a video  are  available  from  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  communities  wishing  to  launch  public  education  and  out- 
reach can^jaigns  aimed  at  local  crime  and  drug  problems.  The  package, 
which  costs  $1 5,  IS  designed  to  facilitate  the  planning  and  execution  of  town 
meetings  that  bring  the  comnuinity  together  to  work  on  crime  issues.  Contact : 
Susan  HiUenbrand.  ABA  Criminal  Justice  Section.  1800  M St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036.  (202)  331-2260. 

Speak  the  Speech,  I Pray  Thee. , . 

“Essential  Spanish  fw  Law  Enforcement"  is  a new  instructional  audio 
cassette  designed  to  prepare  law  enforcement  officers  for  working  effectively 
with  Spanish-speaking  communities.  The  tape  helps  officers  master  selected 
words  and  phrases — such  as  “Put  your  hands  on  your  he^“;  “You  are  under 
arrest";  "Please  let  me  see  your  license,"  and  many  more  — that  can  give 
better  control  and  understanding  in  special  sifuations.  The  cassette  sells  for 
$17.95,  Contact:  Michael  Kalender,  c/o  Water  Vixen  Products.  P.O.  Box 
402255,  Austin,  TX  78704-5582.  (512)  385-1685. 

Crime  Prevention  1$  in  Fashion 

The  Louisville  Manufacturing  Company,  an  official  licensee  of  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  has  introduced  a line  of  McGniff  caps 
and  apparel  that  can  be  personalized  with  the  name  of  anorganizabon,  slogan 
«•  event . McGruff  is  the  official  spokesdog  of  the  Crime  Prevemion  Coalition 
and  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Council.  A portitm  of  the  purchase  price 
of  McGruff  licensed  products  is  used  to  develop  and  fund  the  McGruff  piblic 
service  advertising  campaign.  Contact:  Jack  Keruier.  Regional  Manager, 
Louisville  Manufacturing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1436,  Louisville.  KY  40201.  (800) 
626-2277.  ext  380. 

Growth  Slowdown 

An  updated  forecast  released  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  projects  that  although  prison  populations  will  increase  by  35 
percent  over  the  next  five  years,  declining  drug  arreste  will  make  the  growth 
rate  significantly  lower  than  the  60  percent  increase  projected  in  1989.  The 
report,  “The  1991  NCCD  ftisonPopulation  Forecast:  The  Impact  ofEXeclin- 
ing  Drug  Arrests."  said  the  prtyected  20-perceni  drop  in  drug  arrests  will 
result  from  the  fiscal  crisis  of  stale  and  local  governments,  drug-asset 
forfeiture  laws,  and  decreasing  drug  use  Copies  of  the  reprat.  costing  $2.  are 
available  from;  NCCD,  685  Market  St. , Suite  620,  San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 05 . 
(415)  896-6223.  Fax:  (415)  896-5109. 

Orphans  of  the  Storm 

A three-year  study  launched  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  The 
Circle  Inc.  will  take  a system-wide  look  at  what  happens  to  children  when 
their  sole  parent  is  arrested,  addressing  such  questions  as  how  quickly  child 
protective  and  child  welfare  agencies  respond  to  die  situation,  and  what  role 
law  enforcement  may  play  in  protecting  the  child.  The  study,  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  will  include 
a telcf^ne  survey  of  police,  child  welfare  workers  and  correction  officials 
in  100  counties.  In-depth  descriptions  of  eight  sites  will  be  developed  to 
highli^l  advantages  and  disadvant^es  of  differeru  epproachea.  Contact 
Sharon  Goretsky.  ABA  Certter  of  Children  and  the  Law.  1800  M St.,  N.W 
Washington,  DC  20036.  (202)  331-2648, 


Standard  Equipment: 

Iflnw  Enforcement  News  isn't  part  of  your  professional  arsenal, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  tsdtat  you're  missing. 


Pot  enforcement  tactics 
stir  resistance  in  Maine 


Continued  from  Page  7 
families.  One  such  incident  occurred 
last  October  at  the  home  of  a local  man 
“because  they'd  gotten  a bp  that  he  was 
dealing,"  said  Smithers.  The  man  was 
not  charged  with  any  crime,  he  said. 

Amoroso,  the  drug  agency  director, 
said  a couple  of  complaints  about  the 
eradication  efforts  were  reviewed  by 
agency  officials,  the  state  attorney 
general,  and  a legislabve  committee. 
‘'There  really  was  no  basis  to  them,"  he 
told  LEN.  “Those  individuals  were 
saying  we  were  violating  their  rights 
and  that  clearly  was  not  the  case." 

He  added  that  “there  has  never  been 
proof"  that  helicopters  used  to  locate 
marijuaDa  fields  have  flown  below  FAA 
regulations. 

“As  long  as  the  law  says  it's  illegal, 
it's  our  responsibility  to  enforce  it  — 
and  obviously,  to  make  sure  we  don't 
infringe  upon  individual  rights  in  the 
process  of  doing  it.  We  can't  ipiore  (he 
law  just  because  [someone]  doesn't 
think  it's  nght."  Amoroso  said. 

Ezzy  maintained  that  the  efforts  to 
remove  prohibitions  on  marijuana  are 
part  of  a larger  issue  aimed  at  forcing 
the  government  “to  write  responsible 
(narcotics]  regulations  that  are  consis- 
tent with  the  actual  hazards  that  each 
substance  poses. 

“We  don't  advocate  cannabis  use," 


Continued  from  Page  5 
of  raids  — starting  in  June  1990  — at 
public  housing  sites  in  20  cities  nation- 
wide. Several  tenants  groups,  includ- 
ing the  National  Tenant  Orgartization, 
the  Richmond,  Va..  Tenant  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Residents  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Baltimore  Housing  Authority, 
sued  to  stop  the  plan,  and  Williams 
issued  a temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  Government  that  June.  The 
restraining  order  became  permanent  in 
December  1990. 

A HUD  spokeswoman  told  New 
York  Newsday  that  the  agency  would 
comply  with  the  ruling,  pending  a deci- 
sion on  whether  it  would  be  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  But  Mary 
Brunette  added  that  “the  issue  of  evict- 
ing and  removing  drug  activity  from 
public  housing  remains  a high  priority 
of  the  Administration." 

Maxine  (jreen,  chairwoman  of  the 
Fort  Pierce.  Fla. -based  National  Ten- 
ant Organization,  said  the  appeals  court 
ruling  was  a victory  for  public  housing 
tenants  but  added  she  would  not  be 
surprised  if  the  Federal  Government 
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he  maintained.  “We  just  take  the  posi- 
tion that  it's  totally  unjust  to  imprison 
people  for  growing,  selling  and  using 
cannabis,  when  we  have  a government 
that  is  subsidizing  tobacco  and  alcohol 
sales.  That  is  a totally  repugnant  policy 
as  far  as  we're  concemed.“ 

Ezzy,  Nvho  said  he  was  not  anti- 
police, added  that  the  aggressive  tactics 
adopted  by  law  enfOTcemem  to  eradi- 
cate marijuana  could  pose  a danger  not 
only  to  suspects,  but  to  the  officers 
themselves.  “We  have  real  deep  and 
genuine  concerns  about  law  enforce- 
ment and  theu  involvement.  We  feel 
for  the  most  part  it's  unwitting,  and  it’s 
putting  good  taw  enforcement  people 
at  serious  risk  without  justification. 
There's  better  ways  and  better  policies 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  In  the  case 
of  cannabis,  we  feel  that  the  policy  is 
totally  unwarranted." 

Other  observers  of  the  drug  scene 
say  the  Maine  situation  is  being  played 
out  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
suggests  a growing  public  sense  that 
not  all  drugs  are  equally  dangerous. 

“It's  clear  that  the  media  and  our 
govemment  doesn't  make  a clear  and 
logical  disutKtion  between  caiuiabis 
and  crack  cocaine."  said  Alan  St.  Pi- 
erre. a spokesman  for  the  National 
Organizaoon  for  the  Reform  of  Mari- 
juana Laws.  “Because  of  the  violence 


decided  to  argue  the  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  "I  feel  that  [Kemp] 
will  try  for  an  appeal, “ she  told  LEN 

Green  lauded  the  network  of  tenants 
groups  that  opposed  HUD’s  “criminal" 
eviction  policy  and  “alerted  (he  nation 
towhat'sgoingon. . . .The  tenants  and 
their  united  efforts  made  a difference 
for  tenants  throughout  the  country." 

Alma  Marie  Marlow,  who  headed 
the  Richmond  tenants  group  that  filed 
(he  original  lawsuit  against  HUD.  said 
that  poUcy  makers  apparently  were 
willing  to  ignore  the  constitunonal  nghts 
of  public  housing  residents  when  they 
formulated  the  eviction  guidelines. 

“I  have  a real  problem  with  there 
being  coostinittonal  rights  for  every- 
body but  [public  housing]  tenants.  All 
of  us  should  have  equal  rights. “ she  told 
LEN 


TRAINING 
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in  the  drug  trade  has  been  so  prolific, 
there's  been  an  illogical  linkage  of  the 
typical  marijuana  dealer  as  being  in  the 
same  caliber  as  the  urban  crack  dealer 
Overall,  I think  even  [police]  officers 
will  capitulate  to  the  fact  that  your 
typical  marijuana  user  or  dealer  oper- 
ates on  a little  different  level  than  the 
opiate  or  crack  dealer  " 

Kevin  Zeese,  the  counsel  and  vice 
president  of  the  Drug  Pobey  Founda- 
tion, a Washington,  D C.,  organization 
which  m 1990  filed  a pending  lawsuit 
against  the  Federal  Government's 
marijuana  eradication  efforts  in  (2ab- 
fonua,  called  the  local  initiatives  in 
Maine  “a  welcome  development " 

Zeese  predicted  that  similar  cam- 
paigns to  end  marijuana  prohibition  — 
and  the  “paramilitary  operauons" 
against  the  substance  — will  gam 
momentum  in  other  regions  where 
aggressive  eradicaQon  programs  are 
operating. 

“As  (he  abuse  develops,  it  increases 
the  chances  of  getting  (hat  reaction,"  he 
said.  “If  they  keep  theu  efforts  low- 
key.  they  stand  a good  chance  of  avoid- 
ing it.  But  if  they  become  abusive,  and 
the  more  militansdc  they  get,  they  in- 
crease the  chances  of  these  kinds  of 
efforts  happening." 

Public  to  get 
its  say  on 
force  policy 

Continued  from  Page  1 

mty  to  comment  on  those  pobcies 

Palmer  said  officials  of  the  PoUce 
Bureau's  Training  Division  will  pres- 
ent a two-hour  informational  lecture  on 
the  use  of  force,  from  voice  commands 
to  deadly  force  Attendees  will  then  be 
asked  to  write  down  quesDons  and  poboe 
officials  will  anempt  to  answer  them 
“We  want  to  make  sure  (hat  everyone 
goes  away  with  the  answers  they  need," 
Palmer  told  LEN 

In  small-group  discussions,  partici- 
pants will  be  urged  to  make  suggesuons 
about  pobce  use-of-forcc  pobcies.  The 
responses  will  be  included  in  a report  to 
the  Police  Bureau,  which  may  draw 
upon  them  in  the  event  that  policy 
changes  are  made,  said  Palmer  “The 
intention  is  to  provide  the  bureau  with 
suggestions  that  may  be  included  m 
soitK  pobey  or  procedural  changes." 
she  said. 
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Some  answers  about  civilian  review 


Cocdnued  from  Page  8 
consiHinides. 

Most  police  departments  today  have 
an  internal  procedure  for  investigatiog 
con^>laint5  filed  by  citizens.  Unfortu- 
nately. many  people  do  not  believe  that 
these  procedures  result  in  meaningful 
discifdine  where  it  is  appropriate.  Ci- 
vilian review  is  desi^ied  to  provide 
both  a more  indqrendent  investigation 
of  complaints  and  to  enhance  public 
percepdoD  that  the  invesdgadons  are  in 
fkt  indqxndent. 

5.  What  is  the  single  most  critical  in- 
gredient of  a civilian  review  proce- 
dure? 

The  single  most  inqxfftant  ^or  is 
having  the  initial  fact-finding  in  a citi- 
zen complaint  done  by  trained,  profes- 
sional investigators.  This  will  help  to 
ensure  that  the  investigation  is  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible.  About  half  of  the 
existing  civilian  review  procedures  f^ 
into  this  Qass  I category. 

In  the  others,  the  initial  fact-finding 
IS  done  by  sworn  officers  (in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  unit)  and  their  repnts  are 
reviewed  by  a person  or  board  who  is 
not  a sworn  officer.  These  are  labeled 
Class  n systems.  There  is  some  civilian 
input,  but  it  is  not  as  independent  as  the 
Gass  I systems. 

6.  What  power  does  a civilian  review 
agency  have? 

All  of  the  existing  civilian  review 
agencies  in  this  country  only  have  the 
power  to  make  recommendations  for 
discipline  to  the  chief  of  police  or  po- 
lice commissioner.  None  has  the  power 
to  actually  impose  discipline.  That 
would  require  a major  change  in  exist- 
ing Civil  Service  law. 

There  arc  other  powers,  however, 
that  are  relevant  to  the  improvement  of 
policing.  Some  civilian  review  agen- 
cies have  the  power  to  make  recom- 
mendations about  general  police  poli- 
cies and  procedures . One  has  the  power 
to  initiate  its  own  investigations  into 
pobce  problems,  without  having  to  wait 
for  a citizen  to  complain.  This  power  is 
potentially  very  inqxirtant  because  it 
could  help  to  correct  general  problems 
in  police  practices. 

Civilian  review  agencies  also  have 


the  power  to  collect  and  publish  data  on 
police  misconduct  This  is  also  ex- 
tremely impenant,  since  it  can  heighten 
public  accountability  of  the  police.  It 
can  also  spotlight  particular  problems, 
such  as  fiequent  use  of  abusive  lan- 
guage. or  the  fact  that  particular  offi- 
cos  are  engaged  in  a high  rate  of  ques- 
tionable incidents. 

7.  If  a dvUian  review  agency  cannot 
impose  disdplioe,  what  good  is  it? 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  a 
civilian  review  procedure  can  make 
two  positive  contributions.  Fust  it  can 
conduct  more  independent  and  objec- 
tive investigations  of  complaints.  An 
officer  who  is  the  subject  of  a com- 
plaint will  not  be  investigated  by  col- 
leagues and  friends.  Second,  civilian 
review  can  enhance  the  perception  that 
complaints  are  being  handled  more 
objectively. 

8.  Does  civilian  review  work? 

This  is  the  most  important  question 
of  all.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know 
the  answer.  There  have  been  no  rigw- 
ous,  independent  evaluations  of  civil- 
ian review  procedures.  We  have  noevi- 
dence that  they  do  work  or  that  they 


Continued  from  Page  6 
which  determined  that  the  severity  and 
pervasiveness  of  sexual  harassment 
must  be  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
the  victim.  In  so  denng,  the  court  adop^ 
the  "reasonable  women  test." 

Judge  Robert  Beezer  of  the  Seattle- 
based  Ninth  Circuit  wrote  in  Ellison  v. 
Brady:  “By  acknowledging  and  not 
trivializing  the  effects  of  sexual  harass- 
ment on  reasonable  women , courts  can 
work  towards  assuring  that  neUher  men 
nor  women  will  have  to  'run  a gauntlet 
[sic]  of  sexual  abuse  in  retum  for  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  work  and 
make  a living.’  " (Emphasis  added.) 

Judge  Beezer  went  on  to  write  that 
the  ruling  will  provide  the  basis  fw 
sexual  harassment  conq>laints  even 
when  the  sexual  comment  is  meant  as  a 


don’t  Now  that  there  are  many  differ- 
ent types  of  civilian  review  procedures 
across  the  country,  the  opportunity 
exists  for  some  meaningful  research 
comparing  the  effectiveness  of  the  dif- 
ferent approaches.  But  that  research 
has  not  yet  been  done. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  civilian 
review  definitely  woiics.  When  there  is 
a mne  open  and  accessible  complaint 
procedure,  the  number  of  complaints 
filed  increases.  In  short,  people  feel 
mOTe  confident  about  receiving  a i^ 
hearing  on  their  complaint. 

One  point  is  clear,  however.  Be- 
cause civilian  review  agencies  only  have 
the  power  to  make  recommendations 
for  discipline,  everything  depends  on 
the  police  chief.  If  the  chief  consis- 
tently rejects  all  recommendations  for 
discipline,  the  system  will  not  wcxic  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a police  chief  is  seri- 
ous about  discipline,  a civilian  review 
procedure  can  help  by  providing  rec- 
ommendations based  on  an  independ- 
ent review  of  the  fects. 

9.  What  happens  after  a city  has 
created  a civilian  review  procedure? 

Gearing  a civilian  review  proce- 


compliment,  because  Federal  civil  law 
looks  at  effects,  not  motivations. 

With  the  Brady  decision,  the  Ninth 
Circuit  joined  the  Cincinnati-based 
Sixth  Ciicuit  and  the  Philadelphia-based 
niird  Circuit  in  ruling  on  the  same 
issues.  The  decisions  of  the  three  cir- 
cuit courts  indicate  riiat  a gender-neu- 
tral, reasonable-pCTson  test  will  not  be 
used  in  sexual  harassment  cases,  but 
rather  than  such  cases  will  be  decided 
in  accordance  with  a gender-specific 
concept. 

What  Lies  Ahead? 

The  publicity  chat  sexual  harass- 
ment has  received  of  late,  along  with 
recent  case  decisions  and  the  enact- 
ment of  new  laws,  provides  a basis  for 
believing  that  the  atmosfJiere  of  the 


dure  is  only  the  beginning.  Then  the 
really  hard  work  begins.  Qualified 
people  need  to  be  appointed  to  staff  the 
procedure.  The  jHocess  needs  to  be 
carefully  monitored.  In  particular,  there 
need  to  be  detailed  annual  reports  on 
the  number  of  complaints  handled,  the 
types  of  complaints,  and  the  final  out- 
comes of  those  ocmplaints.  When  prob- 
lems become  evident,  changes  can  be 
made.  Several  of  the  existing  civilian 
review  procedures  have  already  under- 
gone major  change  and  reorganization. 

10.  What  kind  of  civilian  review 
process  would  you  recommend? 

Rret,  I would  recommend  that  evety 
city  create  some  form  of  civilian  re- 
view. A majority  of  the  big  cities  have 
already  taken  this  step.  The  remaining 
cities  with  police-community  relations 
problems  should  follow  suit. 

Second,  I would  recommerei  a Class 
I system,  where  the  initial  fact-finding 
is  done  by  full-time,  trained  investiga- 
tors who  are  not  sworn  officers.  This  is 
more  likely  to  ensure  an  independent 
review  of  the  facts. 

Third,  I would  recommend  that  the 
process  be  housed  in  a municipal  of- 


workplace  is  a high  priority  with  the 
public  and  the  courts.  The  trend  of 
holding  all  employers  to  higho-  stan- 
dards concerning  workplace  conduct  is 
in  fill!  motion.  It  does  not  take  a great 
deal  of  vision  to  realize  that  it’s  becom- 
ing a hi^  priority  of  the  courts  to 
formulate  condua  for  the  workplace 
that  will  allow  people  fo  work  free  of 
sexual  hostility,  coercion  and  harass- 
ment. 

For  decades,  law  enforcement  has 
existed  by  virtue  of  very  precise  rules, 
regulations  and  policies  that  were  es- 
tablished to  guide  nearly  every  move. 
However,  one  aspect  that  cannot  be  so 
controlled  is  the  biases  of  employees. 
All  managers  must  realize  that  a quality 
work  environment  cannot  be  achieved 
mwely  through  enacting  a policy  and 
ordering  it  done.  It  must  be  achieved 
through  leadership,  example,  commit- 
ment and  training. 

The  courts  are  telling  employers 
that  they  must  exercise  a lot  more  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  professional  and 
acceptable  tones  in  their  working  envi- 
ronments. A great  deal  of  people  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  in  the  1990’s 
all  people  must  be  able  to  work  with  a 
very  diverse  group  of  colleagues. 

Managers  must  realize  that  they 
carmot  allow  a hostile  working  envi- 
ronment that  is  adverse  to  women  or 
men,  and  that  if  they  do,  they  as  em- 
ployers cannot  complain  about  poor 
job  performance  of  a potential  plaintiff, 
since  the  employer  will  potentially  be 
held  as  the  cause  of  the  plaintiff's  ina- 
bility to  do  a quality  job. 

Good  Sense,  Sound  Management 

The  potential  for  an  enormous 
anwuni  of  social  change  in  the  work 
force  during  the  I990’s  is  a reality  for 
everyone.  Lessons  learned  in  recent 
years  point  out  very  clearly  that  society 
will  no  longer  condone  stereotypical, 
condescending  attitudes,  belittlements, 
or  disparaging  remarks. 

Although  it  is  quite  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  provide  a precise  defini- 


fice.  with  a single  director  rather  than  a 
board.  Having  a single  director,  who  is 
required  to  repewt  to  the  mayor  (w  city 
manager)  and  the  city  council,  will 
enhance  accountability. 

Fourth,  I would  recommend  that  the 
civilian  review  agency  have  the  power 
to  examine  genoul  police  policies  and 
procedures  and  to  make  fOTmal  recom- 
mendations for  change.  It  should  be 
able  to  do  this  on  its  own  initiative, 
without  having  to  wait  fw  a citizen  to 
file  a formal  complaint.  This  review  of 
general  policies  and  practices  would 
have  an  important  fxeventive  ftmetion. 

Finally,  1 would  recommend  that 
the  civilian  review  agency  collect  and 
publish  data  on  police  miscondua.  This 
should  include  the  number  and  types  of 
complaints,  the  agency's  disposition  of 
those  complaints,  and  the  actions  even- 
tually taken  by  the  police  chief  or 
commissioner.  It  should  also  include 
data  on  officers  who  are  the  subject  of 
a high  rate  of  complaints.  The  officas 
do  not  have  to  be  named  publicly,  but 
their  identities  should  be  revealed  to  the 
police  chief  or  commissioner  for  reme- 
dial action. 


tion  of  conduct  that  actually  constitutes 
sexual  harassment,  all  employers  must 
design  solutions  to  combat  bias  and 
incidents  of  harassment.  Perhaps  even 
more  important  is  the  need  to  monitor 
compliance  with  those  solutions.  Con- 
tinuing education  related  to  all  forms  of 
discrimination,  including  sexual  har- 
assment, is  essential  to  providing  the 
working  atmosphere  now  being  re- 
quired by  the  courts. 

The  challenge  to  ail  employers,  but 
even  more  so  to  those  in  public  safety, 
is  to  realize  that  not  only  do  common 
sense  and  proper  management  prac- 
tices dictate  that  such  actions  be  taken; 
the  law  requires  it. 

No  matter  how  hard  one  tries,  no 
matter  what  actions  are  taken  or  what 
rules  and  regulations  are  imposed,  a 
promise  to  eliminate,  or  even  reduce, 
incidents  of  sexual  harassment  cannot 
always  be  fulfilled.  However,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  misconduct  toward 
any  employee  will  not  be  tolerated,  by 
showing  a genuine  concern  for  human 
dignity,  which  reflects  our  ethical  sen- 
sitivity at  its  very  highest  level.  A good 
way  to  start  is  by  asking  oneself:  What 
specific  actions  can  1 personally  rakp  to 
help  eliminate,  detrimental  sexist  atti- 
tudes and  behaviors?  Working  toeradi- 
cate  such  behaviors  is  everyone’s  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

27-28.  Drug  Trek  111  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Pee:  $275, 

27-28.  Law  Enforcetnetrt  Chaplains' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Internationa) 
Conference  of  Police  Chafdams.  East  Great 
Lakes  Region.  To  be  held  in  London,  Ohio. 
Fee:  $60. 

27-29.  Field  Training  Program  for  Coin- 
munkathms  Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Pee: 
$325. 

27-29.  High  Technology  Clime  Investiga- 
tors’ Course.  Presented  by  the  Southwest- 
ern  Law  Enforcement  Institute  Tobe  held  in 
Dallas. 

27-29.  Street  Survival  *92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  . To  be  held  in  Fdn  Lauderdale, 
Fla  Pee;  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (ficst 
two  days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

27-May  1.  Selection  & Promotion 
Procedures  Presented  by  the  Northwestem 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  Dl  Fee:  $400. 

27-May  1.  TrafBc  Radar  InAructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Northwestem 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  Dl  Fee:  $500. 

27-May  1.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Managemeru.  To  be  held  in  JacksonviUe. 


Fla.  Fee;  $425. 

27-May  1.  Police  Internal  Afbirs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix.  Fee: 
$425. 

27-May  1.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
EnforcemeiiL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Managemem  To  be 
held  in  JacksonviUe.  Fla.  Fee:  $475. 

27- May  IS.  Command  Tralnbig  Program, 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Managemrat.  To  be  held 
m WeUesley,  Mass. 

28- 30:  Law  Eaforcemod  .Qrtgun  Coune. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga  Fee:  $295. 

28- May  1.  Advanced  Fraud  Symporiunu 
Presented  by  the  Nahonal  Association  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in 
Austin,  Tex.  Fee:  $795  (CFE’s);  $895  (non- 
CFE's). 

29- 30.  Recogniziiig  & Recording  Obscure 
Evtdenoe.  Presented  by  the  Cetur  far  Ouni- 
nal  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Fee:  $95 

29-May  1.  Tactical  SupervUon  of  High- 
Risk  Inddents.  Pirsented  by  Valencia 
Comminity  CbUege.  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  Pee:  $195. 

29>May  2.  7tb  Natknal  Conference  on 
Preventing  Crime  in  the  Black 
Connamity.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Oirre 
Prevention  Training  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Fla.  Fee;  $85. 


For  further 
information: 


Calibre  Press, 666  Dundee  Rd.,S\iite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 
Ceittcr  for  Criminal  Justke,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Gund  Hall,  1 1075  East 
Blvd.,  Oeveland,  OH  44106.  (216)  368- 
3308 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Box  2296, 
HumsviUe.  TX  77341-22%.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Florida  Criminal  Justice  Executive 
Institute,  Atm.:  Jerry  Bahr.  Research  A 
Training  Specialist,  P.O.  Box  1489,  Tal- 
lahassee, FL  32303.  (904)  488- 1 340. 
liBdtute  oi  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Carr^xis.  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  JacksonviUe, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  PubUc  Service,  601  Broad  St., 
S£..  Gainesville.  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Cha]:4alns,  Atm. : Chaplain  Waltcm  J . TuUy , 
206  W.  Main  St..  P-0.  Box  554,  Scio,  OH 
43988.  (614)  945-2955. 

Investl^ors  Training  lnstitute,P.O.  Box 
669,  Shelburne.  VT  05482.  (802)985-9123 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rie.  2.  Box  3645,  BoryviUc, 
VA  22611,(703)955-1128. 

Metro-Dude  PoUce  Department,  Ttaining 
Bureau,  Atm;  Sgt.  Li2  Brown,  9601  NW 
58lhSt..  Miami,  FL  33178-  (305)  594-1001 

National  Assodalton  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners,  Atm  : Curtis  A.  Gamer,  Cton- 
Terence  Coordinaior,  716  West  Ave..  Austin, 
TX  78701.  1-800-245-3321 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  Atm: 
John  Rosiak,  Substance  Abuse  Prevennon 
Programs,  1700K  St,,  2nd  Floor.  Washing- 
ton, DC  20006-3817.  (202)  466-6272 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 


Shelby  Campus.  University  of  Louisville, 
LouisviUe,  KY  40292.  (5(0  588-6987. 
NadooaJ  Juvenile  Detentioo  Aaaodatloo, 
q/o  Eastern  Kentucky  University.  2 17  Perk- 
ins Building,  Richmnod,  KY  40475-3127. 
(606)622-1497  Fax:(606)622-6264. 
Natknal  Victim  evader,  21 II  Wilson  Blvd. 
Suite  300,  Arlington.  VA  22201.  (703)  276- 
2880 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  ^iforce- 
mem  Management.  P O-  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park,  MA  02 157-0350.  (617)  239-7033. 
NIS  lnc.,P.O  Box  1932,  North  Linle  Rock, 
AR  721 15.  (501)  374-8565.  Fax;  (501)374- 
0843. 

Northwestern  Untvosity  IVaffk  Institute, 
555  Gaik  St..  P O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-4011 
Performance  Dimensions  1dc„  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  WI  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850. 

Pennsytvaida  State  Uidverdty,  Atm:  Kathy 
Karchi)0,  410  Keller  Conference  Center. 
Univeraity  Park.  PA  16802-1304.  (814)  863- 
355!  Fax:  (814)  865-3749. 

Police  Labor  Institute,  603  W 13th  St., 
Suite  251,  Austin,  TX  78701.  (512)  495- 
0145. 

(Juantico  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumftics,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)  221-0189.  Fax;  (703)  221-3836 

John  E.  Reid  & Aaodalcs  Inc.,  250  South 
WackerE)r.  Suite  1100,  Chicago,  IL 60606 
(312)876-1600. 

David  L Salmon,  Ph.D„  North  Hams 
College,  3310  Chndleoak.  Spnng.  TX  77388. 
(713)  288-9190 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcemenl  Institute, 
P O 830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370, 

Space  Coast  Institute  for  Medkal  A Le- 
gal Education.  1341  South  Hickory  St.. 
Melbourne,  FL  32901.  (407)  723-1555. 

Valenda  Comminity  College,  Governmen- 
tal Services  Program,  P.O.  Box  3028, 
Orlando.  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299-5000, 
ext  3265 


Univenity  Traffic  Insutute  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  Dl.  Fee'  $1,(XX). 

12.  Investii^tioo  of  Sex-Rdaled  Crimea. 

Prcaeiued  by  the  Center  for  Ouniiial  Jus- 
tice. Case  Western  Resove  Umvenity.  To 
be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  Fee:  $35. 

12- 13.  Investigating  Conflicts  of  InIcrtsL 
Presented  by  the  National  A&tociaion 

Certified  Riud  Examinm  To  be  held  in  ^ 

LosAngeles.Fee:$450(CFB's);$SS0(noD-  4 

CFE'i).  4 

13- 14.  Tile  Klncsk  Iiderview  Tedndque.  ^ 

Level  Q.  Presemed  by  the  Cnnunal  Justice  * 

Center  Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University  To  be  held  in  Mesquite,  Tex.  ^ 

Fee  $175- 

13-14.  Advanced  Motor  Vehicle  111(11. 

Presertted  by  the  Center  for  Oumnal  Jus- 
tice, Case  Western  Reserve  University  To 
be  held  in  Geveland,  Ohio.  Pee-  $75. 

13-15.  Drug  Demand  Reduction 
Worlufaop.  Presented  by  the  National  Oime 
Prevention  Clkiuncil  To  be  held  m Balti- 
more 

13- 15.  Ma)or  Caoe  Maiwgaim.  Ptesemd 
by  Valencia  Comnunity  CoUege  To  be 
held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee-  $235 

14- 15.  Bankruptcy  Fraud.  Pteserted  by 
the  National  Assoaaoon  of  Certified  Fraud 
Exarruners  To  be  held  m Los  Angeles  Fee 
$450  (CFE's);  $550  (non-CFE's). 

14-15.  Le^  Remedies  for  CriiiK  Victims 
ftrpetiatiBs;  Bode  Piindpla.  Re- 
sented by  (he  National  Vicnm  Center  To  be 
held  in  Chicago 

IS.  Sties  A Burnout.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Cnnunal  Justice  Studies  To  be 
held  m South  Padre  Island.  Tex  Fee  $25. 

18-19.  Corporate  Criminal  Liability.  Pie- 
scruodby  (he  National  Association  of  Certi- 
fied Fraud  Exanunen  To  be  held  in  Phoe- 
nix, Fee;  $450  (CTE's);  $550  (non-CFE’s), 


MAY 

4-8.  Strategics  for  Juvenile  Supervidoa 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Cruninal  Jus- 
tice Studies.  To  be  held  in  Austin,  Tex  Fee; 
$75, 

4-8.  Advanced  Interviews  A 
Interrogations.  Presented  by  (he  Institute 
of  PoUce  Technology  & Management.  Tobe 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Pee-  $495 

4-8.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
EnfoemnenL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  be 
held  in  Pensacola,  Ra.  Fee-  $475. 

4-14.  Bask  Crime  Prevention  for 
Practitioners.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Cruninal  Justice  Studies.  Tobe  held  in  South 
Padre  Island.  Tex.  Fee;  $100. 

4-15.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming,  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Instituie.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee;  S6IS. 

4-15.  Trafflc  Acddenl  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Insntute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee  $595. 

4-15.  Supervlsioo  of  PoUce  t^nonneL 
Presented  by  (he  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Tobe  held  in  Evanston,  Dl. 
Fee;  $700. 

6.  Legal  In  Police  Adntinistration: 
Pubik  Records.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Oiminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  To  be  held  in  Geveland,  Ohio. 
Fee;  $35. 

6- B.  Employee  ProblcnB  A Problem 
Employees.  Presented  by  Valencia  Com- 
nvinity  CoUege  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Ra. 
Fee:  $225. 

68.  Auditing  for  IiUcnial  Fraud.  Presented 
by  (he  National  Association  of  Certified 
Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in  Denver 
Fee:  $550  (CFE's);  $650  (non-CFE's). 

68.  Street  Survival  '92.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Rcss  To  be  held  in  Tiicson,  Ahz.  Fee: 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (fint  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

7- 9.  Police  Labor  Power  & Politics.  Pre- 
sented by  (he  PoUce  Labor  Instmite  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans  Fee:  $375. 

7-10.  Investigation  of  Terrorism,  Arson 
& Hre  Deaths.  Presented  by  the  Space 


Coast  Institute  for  Medical  A Legal  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Ra. 

11-12.  The  Kinesk  Interview  Technique, 
Level  L Presented  by  the  Oumnal  Justice 
Center  PoUce  Academy,  Sam  Houston  Stale 
Univenity.  To  be  held  in  Mesquiie,  Tex 
Fee:  $175 

11-15.  Infcrvlews  & btferro^tions.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Instinue  of  Police  Technology 
A Managemem.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  Fee:  $425. 

11-15.  Invcstigulon  A Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Aeddertfs.  Presemed 
by  (he  Institute  of  PoUce  Technology  A 
Managenvm.  To  be  held  in  Tallahassee. 
Fla.  Fee  $450 

11-15.  InvcstlgallOD  of  Motorcycle 
Aeddeots.  Presemed  by  the  Institute  of 
PoUce  Techrxilogy  A Management  To  be 
held  m Phoemx.  Fee:  $425. 

11-15.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Management.  Tobe  held 
in  Miami  Beach.  Ra.  Fee-  $425. 

11-15.  Instructor  Developmenl.  Presemed 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Franklin,  Term. 
Fee;  $425. 

11-1$.  Internal  Afblrs.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Instmite 
To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

11-15.  Ttaffk  Management  Sympodum. 
Presemed  by  the  Metro-Oade  Police  Depan- 
meni  Training  Bureau.  Tobe  held  in  Miami. 
Ra.  Fee;  $945 

11-15.  Bask  Crime  Scene  Technician's 
Workshop.  Presemed  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  Dl.  Fee  $500 
11-15.  Bask  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  Urn  versity  Traf- 
fic Institute  TobcheklinEvafuton,DI  Fee: 
$500 

1 1-15.  Si^Mr  I (lYeddon  Marksmamhip). 
Presemed  by  the  Insnnue  for  PubUc  Service 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee  S6(X). 

11-15.  Tactical  Team  Operations  L Pre- 
sented by  the  institute  for  Public  Service  To 
be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee.  $500. 
11-22.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Training  Presemed  by  the  Northwestern 


18-20.  Civil  Liability  of  Police 
Admiiustrators.  Presemed  by  the  Norih- 
westem  Uruversity  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston.  Dl.  Fee.  $400 
18-20.  Targeting  Crimes  agalnU  (he  Eld- 
erly: Prevention,  Investigation  & 
Proaecutkn.  Presented  by  the  Fknda  OuTV 
Prevention  Traimng  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $175 


In  defendants'  absence, 
photos  may  suffice  in  Philly 


Coodnued  from  Page  3 
Constitution,  unless  it's  a knowing  and 
intelligent  waivo-,"  Messing  said.  “And 
you  have  no  way  of  knowing  at  that 
moment  whether  the  person  has  volun- 
tarily absented  himself,  or  is  in  the 
hospital,  in  the  midst  of  a family  emer- 
gency or  incarcerated." 

But  District  Attorney  Lynne  M 
Abraham  strongly  defended  the  prac- 
tice, saying  it  offers  an  effective  way  to 
reduce  the  estimated  backlog  of  30,(X)0 
bench  warrants 

“You're  going  to  tell  me  that  with 
30,000  bench  warrant  cases,  all  these 
failures  to  appear  are  because  of  sick 
mothers  or  they  got  the  date  mixed  up, 
or  they  overslept?  That's  baloney.  A lot 
of  sobbing,  weeping  wimps  are  making 
excuses  for  people  who  just  want  to 
jerk  the  system  around,"  she  said. 

Abraham  added  (hat  critics  of  the 
rule  are  unfairly  placing  blame  on  the 
criminal  justice  system  when  the  prob- 
lem lies  with  defendants  who  fell  to 
appear,  Tm  tired  of  being  on  the  re- 
ceiving end.  . Put  some  responsibil- 
ity where  it  belongs  — on  the  defen- 
dant. It’s  Ais  case." 

The  Public  Defender's  Office,  which 
represents  about  70  percent  of  the  fel- 
ony defendants  whose  preliminary 


hearings  are  scheduled  before  Muruci- 
pat  Court  judges  at  district  police  sta- 
tions. says  the  practice  is  an  overt  vio- 
lation of  a defendant's  right  to  due 
process  and  confrontation  of  witnesses . 

Chief  public  defender  Ellen  T 
Greenlee  has  warned  Murucipal  Court 
President  Judge  Alan  K.  Silberstein  that 
(he  E)efender  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia intends  to  challenge  the  legality  of 
the  procedure  as  soon  an  appropriate 
case  arises.  She  said  she  was  disturbed 
by  the  “broad  sweep"  of  the  policy  and 
urged  judges  to  “exercise  discretion." 

Other  defense  lawyers  contend  that 
the  authexity  to  pass  such  a rule  lies 
with  the  state  Supreme  Court,  not  the 
local  judges.  “The  Murucipal  Court 
judges  have  no  right  topass  a rule."  said 
defense  attorney  Stanford  Shmukler 
“It  is  (he  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia which  passes  aU  rules  (hat  govern 
Pennsylvania  practice," 

Shmukler,  a 15-year  member  and 
former  chairman  of  a stale  Supreme 
Court  committee  that  drafled  the  law  on 
preliminary  hearings,  added:  '"They  may 
caU  it  an  administrative  practice  or  a 
policy,  but  if  it  governs  procedures  it 
can  only  be  done  by  the  Supreme  Court " 

A committee  of  Murucipal  Court 
judges  spent  six  mondis  galhenng  opiiv 


ions  on  whether  they  had  the  legal  n^t 
to  invoke  (he  practice.  Silberstein  noted 
(hat  the  wording  of  (he  rule  indicates 
that  judges  “may"  proceed  with  the 
heanng  if  the  defendant  fails  to  show, 
and  so  far,  the  rule  has  been  applied  to 
only  a handful  of  cases. 

One  reason  why  the  rtile  has  not 
been  used  often  is  because  of  (he  logis- 
tical problems  in  getting  defendants' 
photographs  into  prosecution  file  fold- 
ers. Abraham  has  asked  Police  Com- 
missioner Willie  L Williams  to  pro- 
vide the  District  Aaomey's  Office  auto- 
matically with  a duplicate  of  every 
defendant’s  arrest  photo 

While  police  take  photographs  of 
every  arrestee,  the  negatives  are  rarely 
developed  The  department  is  now 
reviewing  the  cost  of  developing  the 
pictures  and  ways  to  supply  (hem  to 
prosecutors  in  a timely  manner. 

Murucipal  Court  judges  who  pre- 
side over  preliminary  hearings  in  dis- 
tncl  police  stations  report  that  they  have 
issued  fewer  bench  warrants  since  de- 
fendants are  being  told  the  heanng  ooukl 
go  on  without  them.  “I  think  the  mes- 
sage may  be  on  the  street."  said  Judge 
Louis  J.  Presenza.  vdio  chaired  the 
Murucipal  Court  committee  that  ree- 
ommended  the  rule. 
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